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In place of our usual quota of selected read- 
ing on educational topics, we give this month’s 
paper almost entirely to our own State affairs, 
and hope matters of immediate home interest 
will be acceptable to our readers. 

SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

We presume very few of our readers will dif 
fer in opinion from the eminent educators quo- 
ted in our last month’s leader, in regard to the 
necessity of the establishment in every State, of 
the office of County Superintendent of Schools, 
or something kindred thereto. The results of 
the Town Superintendency in New York are 
well portrayed below, and from some personal 
observation we can subscribe the statements as 
applying to much of our own State. The re- 
sults of a more thorough and systematic super- 
vision are plain and undeniable. We state some 
of them, and hope sufficient interest may be 
excited in the matteramong teachers and friend, 
of education, to cause some immediate legisla- 
tion on this most important affair. 

‘ The results of thorough supervision indicate 
the reasons why it is essential, and may be thus 
stated : 

ist. Uncomfortable, ill-arranged, and badly 
ventillated school houses, are made beautiful, 
convenient, and healthful. 

2d, Unedueated and unrefined teachers who 
have no power to control, save that of physical 


», are displaced by those who possess edu- 


fo 


eation and capacity, and who, by the genial in- 
fluence of pure and generous hearts, lead the 
young successfully in the way of knowledge 


and virtue. 





3d. The public mind is turned from other and 





less important objects of life to the care of the 





young; parental solicitude is awakened, and 





the question is not, ‘Who can be employed to 
teach for the least compensation?” but, ‘ Who 
is best fil 
teacher?” The talent, therefore, which other 
occupations would attract, is employed more 


tod for the sacred trust confided to the 


permanently in this, and thus instruction is more 
effective, because conducted by the light of ex- 
perience, : 

4th. The operations of a complex and ex- 
tended school system are made known, and the 
defects therein pointed out, so that more eifec- 
tual remedies may be applied. Legislation is 
no longer based upon uncertain data as to the 
demands for its aid. 


5th. The people better appreciate the neces- 


i and prospects of the schools; and to perform 





sity of frequent visits to the schools, to stimu. | 


late and encourage pupils and teachers; nor- 
mal classes’ and teachers’ institutes are multi- 
plied, in consequence of the increasing demand 
for better instruction; the most approved plans 
for developing and guiding the minds of the 
young are disseminated till they become com- 
mon property; in fine, vitality and enthusiasm 
are infused into every department of public in- 
struction. 

Our present system of supervision fails to 
answer these ends, The office of town super- 
intendent certainly is not honorary, and a 
faithful discharge of its duties is generally and 
justly considered an unrewarded task. It is 
not sought by the best men, and when urged 
upon them it is accepted with reluctance, and 
often with the expectation of attending to it at 
such times as not to interfere in the least with 
their private business. It is unrcasonable to 
expect, with the present compensation allowed 
to these officers, that a majority of them will 
devote much time or attention to the schools 


Mi If, therefore, the local supervision of the schools 





)) be entrusted entirely to the town officers, itis 
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| with the greater facilities here, may be more 


submitted that a faithful and effective perform- 


ance of their duties will only be secured by an 
increased compensation. 

Controversies as to the construction of the 
school laws are frequent, and this department 
is continually flooded with appeals from the 
proceedings of district meetings and officers, 
which are often of a trivial character, and 
might be satisfactorily settled on the spot by 
the counsel of local officers having the confi- 
dence of the people. What is still more to be 
regretted, they often ripen into fixed hatred 
between neighbors.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
New York, says: “This condition is consider- 
ed incompatible with the interests of the people 
and the honor of the State; and in my opinion 
the time has come when eulogy of a system so 
imperfect should ccase, and REFORM COMMENCE. 
I therefore recommend the establishment of the 
office of county superintendent, with a sufficieng 
salary to command the whole services of men 
of ability, enthusiasm and education, and that 
they be paid by a State tax. 

It is believed that the office should be elec- 
tive, that the electors may hold the incum- 
bents responsible for any neglect of duty; that 
any plan for their appointment, however judi- 
cious in other respects, would not mect that 
willing support from the people which is requi- 





site to success. The undersigned is not unmind- | 
ful of the fact that in some instances unquali- 

. . ‘ 
fied men may be selected, but if this should | 


condemn the policy of the office, it is perceived 
that the same test might be sweepingly applied | 
to all other offices in the State. Such a condi- | 
tion is an inseparable result of human frailty, | 
and should not condemn offices designed and | 
necessary for the proper administration of the 
laws. 


The duties of these officers should be to ex- 
amine and license teachers, to visit and inspect 


schools, to organise and conduct teachers’ insti- 
tutes, to encourage teachers’ associations and 
school celebrations, to counsel in all loca! ques- 
tions arising under the operation of the school | 
laws, to introduce to the notice of teachers and | 
the people, the best modes of instruction, the } 
physiological laws which govern the health and | 
growth of the young, the most approved plans | 
of building and ventilating school houses, and 

ornamenting and adapting school grounds for | 
the enltivation of taste and the healthful exer- | 





) 


cise of the children ; to awaken a general inter- 
est among the people on the subject of educa- 
tion ; to report from time to time, the condition | 
such other duties as may be required by law or 
by the regulations of this department. 
That county superintendents should have | 
power to decide appeals, is not recommended, 
ecause it is believed that this was one of the 
causes of objection to the office. Men are too 
tenacious of their own opinions, and too prone 
to believe that right which appears to them fa” 
yorable to their interests, and too often blind to 
reason, when passion is aroused, to yield in con- 
fidence and without a murmur of dissatisfaction 
to the judgment of a local officer, however just 
it may be. Having the power to advise, and to 
exercise such other functions as may be requi- 
site to the proper administration of the laws, it 
is believed that he will be enabled to settle ami- 
cably all disputes between parties, wherein they 
have uot become combatauts, rather than seck- 
ers after that which is lawful and right. Ques- 
tions which cannot be thus settled may be re- 
ferred directly to this department, which should 
@, comparatively, more familiar with the set- 
tled policy of the law. There is no pressing 
necessity for removing the responsibility. Nei- 
ther is it considered good policy to oceupy each 
county superintendent for days and weeks each 
year in investigating intricate questions, which, 





easily determined. Their whole time will be 
demanded in the performance of duties which 
are equally importaut, and which would not 
subject them even to the suspicion of favoritism. 
Were the office elective this might be import- 
ant. 

That it would be more convenient for the in- 
habitants to appeal to the local officer in such 
cases, is understood—but it is believed that the 
want of such convenience will facilitate acqui- 
escence in his counsels, and harmonise conflict- 
ing interests, which might otherwise be unset- 
tled for months and years. He thus becomes a 
peace-maker rather than an officer armed with 
the sword of justice. 


On the intensity of the educational interest 
among the people depends the support and final 
triumph of any plan, however well devised, to 
extend and exalt the influence of the schools. 
It needs but to be stated to be understood, that 
sixty or seventy intelligent men, associating 
continually with the people, in district, town, 
and county meetings, and imparting their own 
impressions and knowledge, made vivid and 
comprehensive by continued observation, tho’t 
and reading, upon a subject which must awa- 
ken their understanding and enlist their feelings, 
would incite intensity of interest. 

But the undersigned is not so wedded to the 
plan of county superintendents, that he cannot 
perceive benefits which might result from oth- 
ers, and if the legislature shall not determine 


| upon the adoption of this, three others are pre- 


sented for its consideration, viz: assembly dis- 
trict, senatorial district, and judicial district su- 


perintendent. Either of these plans might be 


| Valuable; but the object aimed at is to secure 


a supervision which will be sufficiently diffusive 
to affect ail the school districts in the State— 
To do this effectually and beneficially, there 
must be a sufficient number of competent men 
employed, and the expenditure for their servi_ 
ces should be such as to receive the sanction of 
the people, and their consequent co-operation 
in the much-needed reforms. If the whole time 
and attention of equaily qualified men could be 
secured, one for each assembly district, and at 
the same aggregate expenditure, this would re- 
ceive the preference of the undersigned, but he 
does not perceive that thiscan be done. By 
the adoption of the plan of senatorial district 
superintendents, suitable men might be em- 
ployed, but it is doubted whether their super- 
vision could be sufficiently diffusive to meet the 
demands of the schools; and the same objec- 
tion may be employed, with greater force, to 
the plan for judicial district superintendents.— 
But, in the absence of any sufficient local su- 
pervision, either of these plans, if carried into 
effect by a wisely constructed law, would doubt- 
less produce benefical results. 

This subject is submitted to the judgment of 
the legislature, not without interest in the re- 
sults, but with confidence that its action will 
determine that the millions raised annually fo 
school purposes, shall be expended wisely, re- 
turning to the people a manifold recompense in 
intellectual development and purity of morals; 
not that such an auspicious result shall abide 
the chance which always accompanies expendi- 
tures made by careless, prodigal or unskillful 
hands. 

The attention of the legislature is invited to 
the fact, that the law permits children to attend 
the schools at four years of age—and it is be- 
lieved that this sanction of law creates a wrong 
impression as to the proper titae for school life 
tocommence. ‘‘ Observation and reason teach 
that they are not fit, at so early a period, for the 
study of books. Nearly all they know before they 
are eight years of age, they learn from the ex- 
ample of superiors, oral instruction, and from 
observation and examination of things around 
them. The exceptions to this rule are not pro- 





mising. Precocity of intellect is pretty sure to 


not by the early decay of the body.” 

“‘Those who have observed little children at 
the early period, when it may be said that their 
school life commences, have found them fixed 
in any one attitude for a moment only, and they 
seem ever happiest when they have full liberty 
to skip about at will, changing the position of 
the body, exercising the lungs and voice by 
loud exclamations of their joys, and thus, by 
Nature’s own force, educating themselves as she 
intended they should.” 

It is painful to behold the multitude of mere 
babes that are in many of the large city and 
village schools. They congregate there to cul- 
tivate the mind, but they prepare the body for 
early decay. It is not uncommon to see from 





one to two hundred little children collected in 
rooms, often miserably seated, and inadequate- 
ly ventilated. Here they are confined like so 
many prisoners, when their young hearts swell 
with desire to be sporting in the open air. They 
need a nurse, but a teacher is given them.— 
They would be engaged with playthings of their 
own devising, but are furnished with books in- 
stead. When the brilliant sunlight should red 
den and electrify their blood, they are secluded 
in the school room. Though the laws of health 
require them to be in the open air, at least one 
half of the six school hours, they are allowed 
only about one eighth of that time. Nature is 
thus ignored; and art, with its stepmother 
economies, substituted for her maternal minis- 
trations.” ’ 

In the above article and its predecessor we 
have drawn liberally from documents kindly 
furnished us by prominent educators, and on a 
careful revision of their opinions we find noth- 
ing which we cannot cheerfully assent to. To 
parents in particular, the closing remarks con- 
cerning the sending babes to school, are com- 
mended. We now leave the subject with the 
people and their representatives, 





Wowex.—The following passage is from 


the late J. Fennimore Cooper. It beautifully 
expresses the sentiments of all women of pure 
feelings, and correct principles: 

“We American women certainly owe a debt 
of gratitude to our countrymen for their kind- 
ness and consideration of us generally. Gallan- 
try may not always take a graceful form in this 
part of the world, and mere flattery may be 
worth as little here as elsewhere, but there is a 
glow of generous feeling toward women in the 
hearts of most American men which is highly 
honorable to them as a nation and as individu- 
als. In no country is the protection given to 
woman’s helplessness more full and free ; in no 
country is the assistance she receives from the 
stronger arm so general; and nowhere does 
her weakness meet with more forbearance and 
consideration. Under such circumstances, it 
must be women’s own fault if she be not thor- 
oughly respected also. The position accorded 
to her is favorable. It remains for her to fil 
it in a manner worthy her own sex, gratefully, 
kindly, and simply, with truth and modesty of 
heart and life; unwavering fidelity of feeling 
and principle; with patience, cheerfulness, and 
sweetness of temper—no unfit return to those 
who smooth the daily path for her.” 





Tue Sitenr Oraror.—Sir William Grant, the 
very learned Master of the Rolls, was a native 
of the county of Banfi, and, for a considerable 
time, represented that county in Parliament.— 
Though a most forcible and eazy speaker, searce- 
ly inferior to any of his time at the bar or in 
Parliament, he was a remarkably silent man.— 
He was the most patient of judges. The story 





is well known of his hearing an elaborate and 
lengthened argument for two days, on the 
meaning of an Act of Parliament; and -when 


be followed by mediocrity of mental power, if 


“Rural Hours,” by Miss Cooper, daughter of , 
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the counsel finished, simply saying, ‘‘Gentle- 
men, the Act is repealed.” On one of his vis- 
its to Banff, he rode out a few miles into the 
country, accompanied by some friends. The 
only observation that escaped him was in pass- 
ing a field of peas, ‘‘ Very fine peas.” Next 
day he rode out with the same cortege, and 
was equally silent; but, on passing the same 
spot, he muttered, “And very finely podded, 
too.”—Caledonia Mercury. 





STATE TEACHERS? aSSOCIATION. 


The outlines of business which was transact-. 


ed at Racine, by this Association, will be found 
elsewhere in this paper. We propose now, to 
speak particularly of some of the many pleas- 
ant incidents which occurred during our stay in 
Racine. The Association could have met in no 
more appropriate place than our fair and enter- 
prising sister city, which in educational affairs 
furnished’ so brilliant an ensample to her sister- 
hood! In her $7,000 appropriation for her 
Union School building, her vote of $12,000 to 
build Primary School Houses, and her former 
gift of $6000 to the College, she has truly 
raised, as Horace said, “‘ Monumentum, peren- 
nium aerc.” Well done, say we, for a city of 
8000 souls, and she will reap her rich reward 
in the intelligence and honesty of her people, 
and her freedom from pauperism and crime. A 
truly wise course her citizens have chosen, pre- 
ferring to pay taxes for school purposes, rather 
than for alms-houses and drunkards ; for to this 
principle at last is reduced the solution of the 
plain question; ‘‘ Shall we vote money Jiberally 
for commodious school houses, and to pay teach" 
ers who will educate our children morally, phy- 
sically, and intellectually 2?” 

A large number of Teachers were gathered 
together—men and women, active and earnest 
in their profession, and che varied exercises of 
the Convention were marked by union of pur- 
pose, courtesy of demeanor, and entire harmo- 
ny on the part of the members, who brought to 
the work before them no mean array of talent 
and ability. For considerate dispatch of busi- 
ness, order in debate, and thoroughness with 
which the subjects considered, were handled, 
this body could compare favorably with any 
other of the kind we ever saw assembled.— 
There was in the “Order of Business” a happy 
alternation from committee deliberations to racy 
discussion; from Essay brief and pointed, to 
Address of heavier calibre, ranging from grave 
to gay, which relieved from any appearance 
of tedium, and kept up the interest of the mem- 
bers and spectators. The Prize discussion, and 
the one on “ Music as an Element of Educa- 
tion,” were particularly pleasing, drawing out 
pro and con much of argument, wit and gene- 
ral good humor. The address on Wednesday 
afternoon, by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, (Rev. A. C. Barry,) on “‘ The Duties 
of the Teacher,” was an elaborate and highly 
creditable production, practical, earnest and 
eloquently delivered. In the evening a large 
audience, gathered in the Baptist Church to 
hear Messrs. Rublee and White, of Madison.— 
Mr. Rublee’s theme was “The Office of the 
Teacher,” and from good old Isaac Walton 
down to more modern authorities, and Sleepy 
Hollow’s Legend, the audience were favored 
with an effort charmingly Scholar-like. Mr. 
White’s remarks upon “ The Importance of Ed- 
ucation,” to our Badger State, were extempore 
and characterized by good sound sense and 
clear logic. The rushing wind and pyrotechnic 
display boding a storm, caused some of the au- 
dience to forego the pleasure of hearing the 
close of his remarks, but they will probably be 
favored with them in print, as the Association 
have requested copies of all the Essaysand Ad- 
dresses for publication. The Essays read du- 
ring the next day’s session, by Messrs. Pickard, 
Kellogg, and the President of the Association, 
were received with the marked attention their 
merits deserved. By invitation of Rev. Dr. 
Park, Prest. of Racine College, the members of 
the Association met him at the College Building, 
Thursday afternoon, when he received them 
with some pleasant welcoming remarks, which 
were happily responded to by Prof. McMynn 
After some music, Tea was announced, and at 
College Commons the ladies and gentlemen for- 
got the discussions of the day, in a discussion 
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of quite another and pleasing character. In 
the evening we, (the Senior Editor,) had the 
pleasure of speaking to an audience who 
showed their deep interest in Education by lis- 
tening attentively to our plain and unvarnished 
array of Statistics in favor of a State Normal 
School, of Teachers’ Institutes, and some more 
thorough mode of Supervision of Schools. We 
submit, however, that were every town as well 
provided with faithful teachers, and as efficient 
a Superintendent as Racine possesses, we could 
ask for no better supervision. By invitation of 
the R. & M. R. R. Company, courteously con- 
veyed to the Association by Hon. C. S. Chase, 
the members of the Convention met bright and 
early at the depot on Friday morning, and a 
clear, delightful atmosphere it was, too, in which 
the landscape was mirrored. Without long 
“‘ Waiting for the Wagon,” the Iron Horse was 
brought up ready in harness, and soon, away 
sped the train, carrying a freight happy and 
joyous. The clear morning air ruddied the 
cheeks of our fair comrades, and sparkling eyes 
and ready wit flashed in time with the roar of 
the ears; while the magnificent country and 
the train we went on so early in the morning, 
were duly descanted upon by some of the en- 
thusiastic passengers, adding no little to the 
merriment of the occasion. On reaching the 
present terminus of the road, the School Master 
gave tokens of his being abroad, by assisting in 
the work of the Native and Foreign, Spike and 
Track Society, the good humored members of 
which, as they surveyed our awkward attempts 
at laying rails and driving spikes, would doubt- 
less have laughed in their sleeves had they not 
kept them rolled up. As the cars were releas- 
ed of their load, on our return, three hearty 
cheers were given for our entertainers, and ina 
few minutes the members of the Association 
were quietly working away at the closing busi- 
ness of the session. Beloit was chosen as the 
next place of meeting, and after some witty and 
apropos remarks by Rev. Dr. Park, with the 
word Zduco for his theme, some music, and 
some kind remarks by the Prest. of the <Asso- 
ciation, the session was adjourned in harmony. 
We look for brilliant results from this Educa- 
tional Re-union, and can appreciate the joy of 
the few who have stood by the Association in her 
dark hours, as they now see her palmy prosper- 
ity. A word to the citizens of Racine: For 
your good example, and vour unostentatious 
and sincere hospitality, shared by every one of 
us, accept our warmest thanks, and, believe us, 
the remembrance of your pleasant firesides and 
courteous attentions will ever be familiar in our 
memories as household words, and in the 
“heart-warm, fond adieu” we bade you, the 
true meaning of the word, “ God be with ye,” 
was Our earnest prayer. 





STATE TEACHERS’) CONVENTION. 





FIRST DAY. 
Wednesday, Aug. 15, 1855. 

The Association met at Racine, at 11} 0’clock, 
A. M., and the meeting was opened with pray- 
er, by Rev. O. Stearns, of Racine; J. G. Me- 
Mynn, President, in the chair, 

J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, from the com 
mittee, reported the order of business for the 
session, 

C. Childs, of Dubuque, was chosen Assistant 
Secretary for the session, which is arranged to 
be held three days. 

The State Superintendent, Rev. A. C. Barry, 
Wm. A. White and Horace Rublee, of Madison, 
and James Sutherland and Geo. S. Dodge, of 
Janesville, were voted honorary members of 
the Association. A vote on motion to elect alj 
clergymen in the State honorary members, was 
disputed and occasioned considerable discussion. 
It was finally lost. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

All friends of education were invited to par. 
ticipate in the proceedings of the Association. 

Messrs. Kilgore, Pickard and Van Ness were 
appointed a committee to report on the superi- 
or merit of graded schools, 

Messrs. Hodges, Kilgore and Childs were ap- 
pointed a committee to report resolutions ex- 
pressive of the sense of the Association in re- 
gard to the death of the late Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Hiram A. Wright. 





| 





The question—ought the system of awarding | 
prizes to be practiced in our Public Schools, 
was discussed by E. Hodges and Allen Gibson, 
of Fond du Lac, and others, in the affirmative, 
and Mr. Pickard, of Platteville, Mr. W. A. 
White, and others, in the negative. 

After the discussion, an address was deliver” 
ed by the Rev. A. C. Barry, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, on The Work of the 
Teacher. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Address by Horace Rublee, of Madison, on 
The Office of the Teacher; its Duties and Re- 
sponsibilities. 

Address by Wm. A White, Esq., of Madison, 
on Education as connected with the Develop- 
ment of the West. 


SECOND DAY. 

The consideration of an Educational Journal, 
as the Organ of this Association, being first in 
order, a resolution for the appointment of a 
committee to confer with the proprietors of the 
Educational Journal of Wisconsin, published at 
Janesville, to ascertain upon what condition 
that Journal can be made the Organ of this As- 
sociation, was adopted. 

The editors of that Journal being present, ex- 
plained the present condition of that paper, and 
expressed their willingness to acquiesce in what- 
ever arrangements the Association may see fit 
to adopt in respect thereto. 

C. Childs, J. L. Pickard and C. Dustin were 
appointed that committee. 

An Essay was then read by R. 0. Kellogg, of 
Milwaukee; subject, ‘‘The Teacher’s Profes- 
sion.” 

Rev. Dr. Park invited the Association to visit 
Racine College and partake of refreshments at 
the College—accepted. 

The committee on Educational Journal re- 
ported that the publishers of the Wisconsin Edu. 
cational Journal proposed to give their paper 
into the hands of the Association at the close of 
its first volume, and the following resolutions 
were adopted: 

Resolved, 1st. That the thanks of this As- 
sociation be tendered to the Editors of the Wis- 
consin Educational Journal for their efforts in 
behalf of our cause, and for their great liberali- 
ty in placing the Journal, without pecuniary 
consideration, in the hands of the Association. 

Resolved, 2d. That this Association cordial 
ly accepts the Journal, and invites the co-ope- 
ration of Teachers to engage in its support. 

Resolved, 3d. That nine persons be appoin- 
ted as editors, with full power to make all ar- 
rangements connected with editing or publish- 
ing the Journal, and that this Association is 
pledged to sustain it—adopted. : 

After the adoption of the above resolutions, 
thanks were retu.ned by G. S. Dodge, Esq., 
one of the editors of the W. E. Journal, for the 
courtesy and favor shown toward that journal 
by the Association. 

On motion, J. W. Strong, H. B. Coe and V. 
Butler were appointed a committee to report 
upon the proper method of teaching vocal mu- 
sic in our public schools. 

The committee on graded schools made the 
following report, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed: 

Whereas, The system of graded schools is 
best calculated to promote the interests of popu- 
lar education— 

Ist. In adaptation of instruction and disci- 
pline to the wants of pupils; 

2d. In giving teachers, by a proper division 
of labor, a better opportunity of acquiring and 
imparting instruction with less confusion, from 
the multiplicity of duties, giving more time and 
attention to each class; 

$d. In giving the instruction of children into 
the hands of female teachers whe are the natu- 
ral educators of the young; and 

4th. By the salutary influence of the higher 
departments upon those less advanced; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to petition the next legislature for the 
passage of a general law making provision for 
the establishment of graded schools in all the 
cities and towns in the State. 

D. Y. Kixeors, 


J. L. Pickarp, } Committee. 
W. Van Ness, 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The subject of awarding prizes was taken up _ 


and indefinitely postponed. 

An essay was read by J. L. Pickard, on The 
Proper Course of Study to be pursued in our 
Public Schools. 


A communication was received from the IIli- - 


nois Delegation, expressive of their sympathies, 
and asking fraternal correspondence ; which was 
accepted and ordered to be placed upon record. 

Gen. Champion 8. Chase, in behalf of the 
Racine & Mississippi railroad company, invited 
the Association to take an excursion on the 
road, as far as completed, at such time as they 
thought proper; which was accepted, and Frit 
day morning at half past six o’clock was fixed 
upon as the time. 

J. G. MceMynn read an essay upon “The best 
Means of securing the Attendance of a large 
number of the Children in our State upon the 
public Schools.” 

The following resolutions were then adopted: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every mem- 
ber of this Association to do all in his power to 
create a correct public sentiment in regard to 
our public school system by writing, speaking 
and circulating the Educational Organ of this 
Association. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every friend 
of education to guard carefully our public 
schools against sectarianism, and to see that 
teachers inculcate that common sense morality 
that is inculcated in the Bible. 

Resolved, That we would urge upon the at- 
tention of our State Legislature the impo: tance 
ot adopting means of securing the attendance 
of all the youth of our State upon some means 
of instruction of knowledge and virtue. 

Resolved, That we believe it the duty of the 
State to establish a Reform School for juvenile 
offenders, and that it is the duty of city authori- 
ties to establish similar reformatory institutions 
as shall meet their peculiar demands. 

Resolved, That we believe it the duty of city 
authorities, when authorized, to take such ac- 
tion and adopt such measures as shall prevent 
truancy and vagrancy. 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, will use our 
influence in promoting the objects contemplated 
by these resolutions. 

The committee appointed to report resolu- 
tions respecting the death of the late Hon. H. 
A. Wright, reported the folowing resolutions 
which were adopted : 

Whereas, The death of the Hon. Hiram A. 
Wright, late Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion for the State of Wisconsin, has transpired 
since the last meeting of this Association ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That it is with feelings of pro- 
found regret that we are called upon to mourn 
the loss of our lamented co-laborer in the cause 
of Education; and that we tender our warmes, 
sympathies to his afilicted family. 

Resolved, That in the death of Judge Wright 
many have lost a warm and true friend; the 
community in which he resided a worthy, use~ 
ful and highly esteemed member; the family 
circle a devoted and cherished husband and fa- 
ther; the State a vigilant, honest and faithful 
officer; and the cause of Popular Education a 
firm, earnest and successful advocate. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed 
to transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

E. Hopces, ) 
D. Y. Kiiaore, - Comuittee. 
C. Cuixps, N 

Appropriate remarks were made by Messrs. 
Hodges, Childs, McMynn, Kilgore and Barry, 
when the resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

An essay was read by J. L. Pickard, on “‘ The 
Proper Course of Study to be pursued in our 
Public Schools.” 

3. L. Pickard, H. B. Coc and A. C. Spieer 
were appointed a committee to nominate of- 
ficers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

A. ©. Spicer, C. B. Goodrich and D. Y. Kil 
gore were appointed a committee to prepare & 
report in favor of educating both sexes in the 
same schools and to an equal extent. 

A. J. Craig, D. Y. Kilgore, W. Van Ness and 
Wm. A. White were appointed a committee to 
memorialize the Legislature in relation to graded 
schools. 
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At 5 o'clock the Association repaired to the 


College Chapel, where they were entertained by 
a highly interesting speech of welcome from 
Rev. Dr. Park, President of the College, giving 
a history of this flourishing institution of learn. 
ing. J. G. McMynn, President, replied in be- 
half of the Association, expressing their thanks 
to the officers of the College for their generous 
hospitality. After visiting the library, cabinet 
&e., of the College, and partaking of refresh- 
ments, which had been supplied on a liberal 
scale, the Association adjourned to the Baptist 
Church. 
EVENING SESSION. 

Address by George 8. Dodge, Esq., of Janes_ 
ville, on the ‘ Best Means of Elevating our 
Public Schools.” 

THIRD DAY. 

At half past 6 o'clock, Friday morning, the 
Association started on an excursion on the Ra. 
cine and Mississippi Railroad, accompanied by 
the officers of the company, through a most 
magnificent country. 

At 9 o’clock the Convention assembled in the 
High School House, and was opened with pray- 
er by the Rev. Mr. Kinney. 

W. ©. Dustin, M. P. Kinney and W. Van 
Ness were appointed a committee to nominate 
Editors of the Educational Journal. 

The Association were invited to visit the 
Teachers’ Association of the State of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and Iowa. 

On motion, the Secretary was requested to 
furnish credentials to all those members who 
would attend the Teachers’ Association of Ohio, 
Michigan, Mlinois, Towa and all other States. 

The committee to nominate Editors, reported 
the names of Geo. 8. Dodge, J. L. Pickard, D. 
Y. Kilgore, J. G. MeMynn, A. J. Craig, W. C, 
Dustin, A. ©. Spicer, W. Van Ness and V. But- 
ler, who were elected. 


The committee on Vocal Music made the fol- 
lowing report: 

The commitice to whom was referred the 
subject of Music in our Public Schools, ask leave 
to report the following resolutions: 

Ist. That we regard the Science of Afusic of 
so much importance to the welfare and useful- 
ness of mankiud, that it should be ranked side 
by side, with the other necessary branches of a 
Common School Education. 

ed. That it should be made a branch of sy:- 
tematic study in all our Public Schools, on the 
same footing as any other department of science, 
to be learned by our children and youth. 

3d. That it is the duty of every Teacher to 
qualify himself as thoroughly to teach Music to 
his pupils, as any other science, and when the 
Teacher is not so qualified, it is the duty of the 
District Board, to secure, if possible, the servi- 
ces of a vocal instructor. 

4th. That no school ought to be considered 
complete in its “Order of Exercises,” which 
has not at least its daily singing lesson. 

Jas. W. Strona, 
Hf. B. Cor, 
VY. Borer, 


Committee. 


Adopted. 

The committee on nomination of officers re- 
ported, and the following officers were elected 
by ballot: 

J. L. Prexarp, Platteville, President. 

W. Van Nuss, Fond du Lae, ) 


W. ©. Dosrrn, Beloit, Vice Pres’ts. 
V. Butter, Kenosha, i 
D. Y. Kiteors, Madison, Secretary. 


O. M. Coxover, do Treasurer. 
J. G. McMynn, Racine, 
A. J. Urata, Milwaukee, 

. C. Spicer, Milton, 
©. B. Gooprren, Mineral Point, 
M. P. Kiyyey, Racine, 


Counsellors. 


The Secretary was instructed to return the 
thanks of the Association to Messrs. Barry, Ru- 
blee, White and Dodge, for their able addresses; 
and to solicit copies of the Addresses, Essays 
and Reports for publication. 

Voted to grant the use of such Addresses, 
Essays and Reports, as may be placed in the 
hands of the Association, to the State Superin- 
tendent. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That we tender the thanks of this 
Association to the various railroad companie® 
who have reduced their fare to those attendiag 
this convention, and to the editors of newspa- 














pers throughout the State, who have called at- 
tention to the meetings of the Association. 

Resolved, That we will hold in grateful re- 
membrance the kind hospitality of the citizens 
of Racine, in affording to teachers in attend- 
ance all the comforts of home; to Rev. Dr. 
Park, of Racine College, for his social enter- 
tainment at the College ; to the Trustees of the 
Baptist Church, for the use of their building, 
and to the Racine & Mississippi Railroad Co., 
for their kindness in giving the Association an 
opportunity for a pleasant excursion on their 
beautifully located and well constructed road. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Associa_ 
tion be requested to furnish a copy of the pro- 
ceedings to the Wisconsin Educational Journal 
and forward a copy of the same to those inclu. 
ded in the above resolutions. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That our hearty thanks be tendered 
to the officers of the Association, who have so 
ably dischaged their duties in presiding over its 
deliberations, and that our best wishes attend 
them through life. 

Invitation being given to visitors from other 
States, to make remarks, Messrs. Rolfe, Lazelle, 
Dennison and MeMynn made some very appro- 
priate remarks, after which the Association ad- 
journed, to meet at Beloit, on the 3d Wednes. 
day of August, 1856. 

J. L. PICKARD, President. 

D. Y. Kizeore, Secretary. 

From the Appleton Crescent, 
Report of the Examining Committee of the 
LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. Eprron:—The committee appointed to 
attend the late Annual Examination of the Law- 
rence University, desire to submit a brief re- 
port to its patrons and friends, through the Ap- 
pleton Crescent. 

The Preparatory Department, as well as the 
College proper, is under the supervision of Pre- 
sident Cooke, and will remain so for the present. 

The classes, generally, in this Department 
passed a satisfactory examination, and some of 
them appeared remarkably well. They were 
examined in the following branches : 

Leaving a balance of annual income amount- 
ing to $3,800 for the annual increase of the li- 
brary, apparatus and cabinet, and miscellaneous 
objects of expenditure. 

Without going into detail, these figures ex- 
hibit a financial condition whieh justifies a full 
faculty from this time onward, the enlargement 
of the subsidiary means of instruction, and all 
those appointments and appliances which are 
conditions precedent in an Institution of learn- 
ing, to steady growth and distinguished pros- 
perity. 

With respect to the sinking of our debt 
which must be ultimately paid out of the reve- 
nue of the University, it may be worth while to 
remark, in conclusion, that Mr. Ledyard desires 
to make his loan one of as long a, period as the 
convenience of the University may require; and 
the laws authorizing the loans from the school 
and University funds, each, provide for the 
gradual resumption of the principal, after ten 
years from the date of the loan. Before any 
pressure can be felt, therefore, from any quar. 
ter, itis morally certain that our saline fund 
may be made largely productive, and afford u8 
ample relief. Thanks to the early organization 
of the University, no exigency exists now, oris 
likely to exist hereafter, which shal require of 

Common Enarisu.—Reading, Orthography, Men- 
tal Arithmetic, Arithmetic and English Gram- 
mar. ct 
Hienrr Eneiisn.—Botany, Higher Arithme- 
tic, Loomis’ Elementary Algebra, Parker’s Aids 
to English Composition, aud Natural Philosophy. 

CrasstcaL.—Latin Lessons, Latin Grammar 
and Reader, and Virgil; Greek Lessons, Greek 
Grammar and Reader. 

Mopexn Lanavacrs.—Two classes in Ger- 
man and one in French. 

The Collegiate Department has been organ- 
ised nearly two years, and is in successful ope- 
ration. 

Ladies are admitted to the same Educational 
advantages as gentlemen, and the committee 
were highly gratified to see that several—six in 
the first year and two in the second—are avail- 
ing themselves of a privilege denied their sex, 
by most Institutions of a similar character in 





other respects. And they are sanguine in the 
expectation that the results of this policy inthe 
Lawrence University alone will demonstrate its 
propriety. 

Those in the college classes who were exam- 
ined, acquitted themselves very creditably, and 
were advanced to appropriate positions in their 
course. 

Of the Exhibition we need say but little, as 
many of your readers ‘were present and heard 
for themselves. Considering the small number 
in the college classes, and the fact that none 
are advanced beyond two years in their course, 
we hesitate not to pronounce it an exhibition of 
a superior order. Indeed it would not have 
disgraced any college in the older States. 

Though it may not fall within our legitimate 
limits, you will allow us to say that the address 
of Rev. J. V. Watson, on Monday evening, was 
received with great favor and regarded as an 
able production, and his short impromptu 
speech at the close of the Exhibition on Wed- 
nesday, furnished an appropriate climax to the 
entire exercises. 

The Institution in all its aspects indicates un- 
usual prosperity. During the last term—gene- 
rally presenting the smallest number of students 
of any in the year—there were about two hun- 
dred and fifty in attendance. This number, es- 
pecially as the Institution is located “so far 
north,” (as many have said,) shows that it lives 
in the hearts of the people. 

The Board of Instruction is able and efficient, 
evidently leaving their mark upon their pupils. 

Of the University building—the village of 
Appleton, its advantages and prospects—it is 
needless for us to speak, your readers having 
already been informed. We cannot, however, 
well forbear to state that its location, so remote 
from the corruptions of a large city, and the 
healthful tone of moral and religious influences 
of the place render it a very suitable and safe 
retreat for the education of youth. We there- 
fore, commend it most heartily to the confidence 
and patronage of the friends of sound learning 
and pure morality. A. BRUNSON, Ch’n. 

P. 8. Bennett, Sec’y. 





From the Racine Advocate. 
RACINE COLLEGE. 





CoumENCEMENT Day.—Last Thursday was the 
day appointed for holding the Third Annual 
Commencement of Racine College. The day 
was remarkably fine,—-a little too warm per- 
haps;—and everything went off in admirable 
style. 

Of the Orations, which were all good, we have 
neither time nor space to speak as they deserve 
to be spoken of, but we cannot refrain from re- 
peating a remark made by nearly every one on 
the valedictory address—it was excellent. The 
matter of the address was well conceived, and 
it was well delivered; but what perhaps at- 
tracted the most attention, and best pleased 
the large audience assembled to hear it, was the 
neatly executed, well timed, well merited, and 
beautifully paid compliment to the very worthy 
President of the institution, Rev. Dr. Park.— 
Time, place, and cireumstances, combined 
to render the tribute of merited praise and 
thanks offered to the Dr., peculiariy gratifying 
to all. The well known modesty of the gen- 
tleman, the presence of his students, of the 
worthies whom the occasion had called together, 
and, not least, of a large assemblage of his fel- 
low citizens, ladies and gentlemen, who each 
felt with the speaker the truthfulness of the 
words and yet their inadequacy to express the 
half of the good will felt towards the recipient, 
combined, we say, to render the valedictory 
the marked feature of the day. 

[There is much food for reflection in the fol- 
lowing address of Rev. Dr. Park, and we hope 
our school-boy friends will carefully and thought- 
fully peruse it. | ‘ 

Srupents or Racine Conteree:—Oar Sum 
mer Session has now closed; and you are about 
to disperse to your respective homes, as too 
many have already dispersed, who have been 
with us during the term, and whoshould have 
been here to-day. I am happy to say that 
most of you have done well, and have deserved 
credit fur the improvement which you have 
made, thus far, in your course of studies. Itis 
true that many of you are very young to be 


College students, even in the Preparatory De- 
partment ; but I know by experience, that you 
will soon be older; and I trust that you are 
among those who will grow wiser with age.— 
You have already seen that boys. whose habits 
are itregular, or whose conduct is vicious, can-. 
not presper with us, can make no lasting stay, 
and can never receive College honors. You 
will realize more and more, hereafter, that in- 
dustry, punctuality; and fidelity, are essential 
to success in life; and that the path of virtue 
is alone the path of peace. May you also re- 
alize that religion is the pearl-of great price ; 
that the love of God is the one thing needful 
and that the true Christian is the only happy 
man, here, or in the world beyond the grave. 

You are doubtless anticipating muclYpleasure 
from the approaching vacation ; and I wish you 
every enjoyment which innocence can ask, or 
which beneficence can bestow. But when the 
vacation shall have glided rapidly away; and 
you shall have become wearied with amusement 
and shall have experienced the emptiness o¢ 
all fleeting pleasures; then may you also reflect 
that so it will be with the whole of this mortal 
life: it cannot satisfy the immortal soul. You 
are thinking now. of home andits endearments ; 
though it is a home which you must soon leave, 
perhaps, and start from thence alone on Life’s 
uncertain voyage. But let me remind you that 
there is a home, which they wha, once reach it 
shall never wish to leave, nor wander any more ; 
—where the flowers are ever blooming, and 
friends are ever near;—a home whose joys are 
the sweetest, and purest, and noblest, that saint- 
ed souls can know; and where all who are de- 
servedly dear shall meet around a Father’s 
board, and share the rich banquet of eternal 
love. That Father is God; that home is Hea- 
ven. True it is, that we must cross the Dark 
River of Death to reach it; but it is worth the 
toil, more than worth the pain. Our bark is 
already launched; and the stream of time is 
bearing us rapidly onward. It is for you to 
choose whether you will steer for that blissful 
heaven, or whether you will drift heedlessly 
adown the rapids, to the gulf of perdition. Ev- 
ery effort which you make to serve God in pu- 
rity and holiness, will bring you nearer to hea- 
ven :—every sinful deed, or word, or thought, 
will bring you nearer to hell. May you choose 
wisely, without delay; and so escipe that woe 
which can find no solace, that torment which 
shall know no end. We are soon to part, and 
it may be forever. My blessing will go with 
you, to the end of life’s journey ;—my prayers 
will be yours, while I have aheart topray, And 
if we are to meet no more in yonder College 
halls, may we all meet hereafter, in the radiant 
mansions of light, to dwell in God’s immediate 
presence, and sing the wonders of Redeeming 
Love! - 





We have received the prospectus of “The 
American Journal of Education and College 
Review:” Absalom Peters, D.D. and Henry 
Barnard, L.L.D., Editors. 


Dr. Peters has been Tong known to the 
American publie- as sustaining important and 
eflicient relations to our religious and literary 
institutions, and was distinguished as editor, for 
some years, of the American Biblical Reposi- 
tory and of the American Eclectic, the plan of 
which originated with him. 

Hon. H. Barnard is extensively and fayora- 
bly known as Superintendent of Common 
Schools in Connecticut and Rhode Island, has 
traveled abroad in the service of those States 
and has collected the most ample library rela- 
ting to education which is anywhere to be found 
in this country. He has also attained a high 
reputation, both American and European, by 
his useful and popular works on School-Archi- 
tecture and on National Education in Europe, 
which are commanding extensive sales at home 
and abroad, and concerning the latter of which 
the Westminster Review remarks: “ With a 
view to draw such general conclusions as might 
be available for the improvement of educational 
plans in hfs own country, he has collected and 
arranged more valuable information and statis- 
ties than can be fcund in any ouc volume in the 
English language.” 

In the hands of these gentlemen, there can 
be no doubt that the Journal wilt be ably con- 
ducted, and that it will meet the national de- 
mand for such a work. 


This periodical will be the-grand central light 
around which we lesser Stase orbs will revolve, 
and we hope its enlivening influence may be 
felt in every corner of the land! Published at 





348 Broadway, New York, at $3,00 per annum, 
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For the Journal. 
MY FAVORITE AUTHORS---NO. 5. 


CARLYLE. 


I shall not soon forget my first introduction 
to Carlyle. 1 was laid up by an unlucky acci- 
dent, about the middle of summer. From the 
midst of active employment thrown helpless on 
a bed ina hot chamber to toss and turn and be 
devoured with ennui to my heart’s discontent. 
Every amusément and interest seemed exhaust- 
ed when a kind friend brought me a new book 
by, an author I had never heard of. Heroes and 
Hero-worship, six lectures, by Thomas Carlyle. 
I turned over the pages listlessly. Suddenly a 
beautiful passage caught my eye—on the origin 
of Paganism. The subjects were new. The 
jdeas were new, the style was new, there wasan 
earnestness and force, a power and intenseness 
about thought and word, a scattering of solitary 
beauties on the rugged heights of strong sub 
limities, a strange, wild humor, ever and anon 
breaking into stinging sarcasm on the present 
age with its hollow “respectabilities ” and “half 
beliefs,” its cant and hypocrisy, and withal an 
authoritative tone of conscious strength, as of a 
teacher with a word to say which men were 
bound to listen to, which mightily attracted me. 
Pain and weariness were alike forgotten as hero 
after hero, age after age passed before me in the 
panoramic yision of the powerful enchanter.— 
Odin, the cloud-wrapt sublime man-god of the 
north, with his fierce and free mythology tow- 
ering there amid a race of giants, a worship for 
Berserk aud Viking, gigantic even in its 
mirth, massy, terrible. Mahomet, the great- 
souled, flashing-eyed, dark-haired son of the 
desert with his revelation. ‘There is one God; 


down with your false idols,” and his fiery Arabs | 
bearing the doctrine of God and his Prophet | 


on the sword point, over nation and kingdom, 
from Mecca to Poictiers, and from India to 
Constantinople. Luther and Knox, Cromwell 
and Napoleon, brave old Johnson, and Burns, 
and Rousseau, were raised one by one, before 
an eye whose glance seemed truth and a warm 
soul whose very prejudices were better than the 
cold decisions of others. Then I read “the 
French Revolution,” strangest of all the books 
written on that strange time, yet as most men 
now confess, the truest story of it which had 
yet been told, a very epic in prose, say rather 
series of tragic scenes, with men living, fierce- 
acting, before our eyes, not abstractions, not 
disembodied principles, not systems of philo- 
sophical history, but men stormfully moving, 
they know not why or whither, but only to each 
day sufficient is the evil thereof, tragic scenes 
indeed, a sorrowful time as man ever worked in 
for actor as well as sufferer, all this story truly, 
vididly told in burning words from heart as 
well as head, and with the marvellous power of 
one we call by that mysterious commonplace 
“man of genius.” 

Then in due progress I found another strange 
original book, wanting the elegance of the first 
book, and the pathos of the second gem even 
loftier in tone, deeper and more brilliant in 
thought, deformed with barbarisms and Ger- 
manisms of expression, yet stronger and 
truer than ever, more completely emancipated 
from the conventionalities of the present, more 
sarcastic, more independent—the master-piece 
of Carlyle, master-piece of all his faults and all 
his excellencies, the Sartor Resartas. 


These books had a strong influence on me. 
They filled me with thought and feelings, they 
set my mind at work and gave it an impulse 
that it needed, and for long after, Carlyle was 
my master. I have found other and safer 
guides; I have done reverence to teacher after 
teacher, and at last found refuge beneath the 
divine authority of the Bible and the Church. 
I have seen faults in the most perfect, have 
learned to see the extravagancies and mistakes, 
prejudices, and wrong passions of Carlyle as of 
every self-relying man, but I have never forgot- 
ten the eager veneration and the ardent love I 
bore him then, how gladly I carried out trains 
of thought he had suggested, how warmly I de- 
fended his leading doctrines, how I praised and 
honored him on all occasions, and with my 
whole soul, how completely ideas of his govern- 
ed my life. And even now I know not a writer 
whose works i would sooner put into the hands 





of a young student. As Socrates was the pa- 
rent not of Plato’s system or Aristotle’s, but of 
the thought, the mental power which formed 
them both, as Bacon taught not systems of phy- 
sics, but the method of physicising, so Carlyle 
awakes the mind and gives an impulse to tho’t, 
which thought once aroused may be led whith- 
er you will. One who is under a right course 
of training need not fear his erratic views. For 
one who is not, there is danger in almost every 
book he reads. 

Of Carlyle’s German studies and tastes I have 
little to say. He found or thought he found 
more earnestness and deep originality in Ger- 
man thought than in English, and with that re- 
verence which characterises him, in the need of 
something to worship he fell down and wor- 
shipped Goethe. I should not do likewise, but 
Ido not much blame Carlyle. He has done 
great service in introducing a knowledge and 
love of German literature into England and 
America, however overstrained his admiration 
may have been of the riches of a mine of his 
own discovering. Indeed his German criticisms 
and translations are the least interesting of his 
works, It is by his writings in history and 
books of thoughts that he will be known and 
judged. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the 
first is their fullness of biography. Two vol- 
umes on Cromwell, one on Heroes, Life of Schil- 
ler, the “French Revolution” is biography 
on biography, massed and intertwisted men to 
represent the nation ; his miscellaneous are most- 
ly biographical, the Sartor Resartus and “ Past 
and Present ” have each for nucleus to group 
the thoughts around, a biography real or ficti- 
tious to suit the case. Obedient to his oft re- 
peated principle, the sacredness of humanity, 
that ‘* Revelation in the Flesh,” “ the one temple 
of the World,” all he writes is of the individual 
man. In these days of ‘Philosophy of Histo- 
ry,” “Constitutional History,” &c., when we 
have the history of parties, of communities, of 
nations, of principles, of armies, of literature, 
and science, of “the Church” and ‘the Re- 
formation,” such a course seems strange, and 
yet it may be strange that such a course should 
have been so much departed from. Your wri- 
ters called ‘ graphic ”—Herodotus, Froissart, 
Ockley, Zenophon, all imaginative, warm-heart- 
ed men so write. Whatever man does is of in- 
terest toman. “History is the biography of 
great men.” Strike out the word great, it would 
be still more true. It is a eold way of treating 
history to congeal it into abstractions and not 
let us see the men that act. In the works of 
thought are some ideas which are ‘ peculiarly 
his own.” One of these which underlies most 
of his views, is the idea of reverence. Now in 
this he has struck the right chord at the right 
time. Ever since the days of Feudalism, in 
European society has been working and grow- 
ing and gaining strength, a spirit of indepen- 
dence. It threw off popery, it formed the mag- 
na charta, and the Baconian method, beheaded 
Charles I, caused the English revolution of 
1688, the American of 1776, and the French of 
1789, the Polish, Greek, and South American 
wars, and the French revolution of 1848. Eve- 
ry where independence has been triumphant, 
and there was and is great danger of its going 
too far, throwing off Gospel and law, respect 
for age, all power, though Heaven-bestowed, 
over man. It was time the counter principle 
should be broughtin. Destroying has gone far 
enough; we must construct. Reverence is the 
basis of order, government, organised society. 
This is the proper remedy for much of his own 
tadicalism, for every thinker is radical by na- 
ture, every true thinker is also conservative. 

In another thing Carlyle has seen the want of 
the times. He was the first among literary 
men to propose the great problem of the age— 
that which has caused Fouricrism, Chartism, 
Irish Rebellion, and French Days of the Barri- 
eades, which has caught the attention of think- 
ers and actors all over the world. Aristocracy 
of birth being thrown down, the excellent mid- 
dle classes having levelled as far as themselves, 
what are we to do with the aristocracy of ma- 
mon which comes up in its stead, like the statue 
of liberty, which on a certain festival rose from 
the funera! pyre of despotism, and “ unhappily 
got smoked a little” in the operation, looking 





rather ugly than otherwise. The unrespectable 
“operatives,” as it is fashionable to call them, 
the under-servants of the great god mammon, 
can’t something be done for them from all this 
wealth created? No one can read Carlyle’s 
book “‘ Past and Present,” no one can seriously 
consider the present condition of Great Britain, 
the parallel state of things fast coming up in 
Massachusetts and the city of New York, no 
one can have read the accounts in the newspa- 
pers during the last ten years without feeling 





that this indeed is the question of the age, and 
that the history of the world for the next cen- | 
tury or two is likely to depend on its better or 
worse solution. Carlyle does not attempt to | 
solve it, and therein shows his wisdom, recom. | 
mendsseveral things—that we should “labor,” 
that we should “ get more soul.” Ay, the fault 
isof the soul that the world is no better ; let us | 
get religion, let each by God’s help mend one. 
Carlyle is no dilittanti man of letters. He is | 
sincere and thoroughly in earnest. Read him | 
that he may shame the cant and idleness and } 
love of appearances out of you. He is not, I 
believe, a pious man. Would God he were, re- 
ligion has few such friends, but we are thankful | 
for him as he is. It is well that there is a man | 
whose earnest strength finds favor with fashiona- 
ble lady and fashionable fop, with amateur man | 
of letters and pedantic eollegian, that strong 
meat for men is dealt out to the world, where- 
by many may be nourished, many brought up 
to abide it. THis influence is for good.  M. 





From the Daily Wisconsin. 
The University of Milwaukee. 


Some important movements having been re- 
cently made to enlarge the sphere of this Insti- 
tution, and to carry its design more fully into 
effect, it seems to be proper both for the satis- 
faction of its patrons and the information of the 
public, that a definite statement should be made 
of its present position and prospects. 

I. Irs Ontcixn.—It originated in the actual 
educational wants of the city. For some con- 
siderable time it existed as an unchartered in- 
stitution, and during this period, under the in- 
struction of different teachers, and with a com- 
mendable measure of success, it afforded the 
means of education on a more extended scale 
than in the public or primary schools of the 
city. At a later stage, the views of its friends 
having enlarged with the progress of time, and 
the growth of the city itself, the idea was con- 
ceived of establishing a literary institution on a 
more liberal foundation--one that should em- 
brace different departments, and at least, fill the 
place with efficiency of a Commercial and Clas- 
sical Academy. Agrecably to this suggestion, 
an outline was drawn up and a plan adopted, 
and on the 10th day of November, 1851, the 
institution went into effect on a larger scale un- 
der the name and designation of The Universi- 
ty Institute of Milwaukee. Soon after this, the 
subject of a University charter began to be agi- 
tated, and in due time, through the persevering 
exertions of the frienda of education in our city, 
the proposed charter was obtained, conferring 
upon the board of trustees all the powers that 
are commonly embraced and exercised in other 
universities. This charter bears date the 4th 
of March, 1852, and under its authority, the 
academical department of the University has 
been organised and conducted up to the present 
time. Thus matters remained for nearly three 
years, with little abatement of interest and no 
relinquishment of design on the part of the 
trustees, but at the same time with no distinct 
step in advance, until finally in February of the 
present year it was resolved after due delibera- 
tion, to organize the college department of the 
University ; and as the first step in this impor- 
tant movement, the present Chancellor has been 
appointed. It thus appears that the scheme of 
a University for Milwaukee has been gradually 
unfolded, and that the cause of education has 
made a steady advance with the wants of the 
city; and it is only a fair presumption from the 
deliberate and yet forward character of this 
movement that no retrograde steps will ever be 
taken, but that, in due time, the city of Milwau- 
kee will have its University adequately endowed 
and amply supplied with the means of academi- 
cal, collegiate, and professional instruction. 








Il, Wuar 1s Conrempiatep.—Nothing less 


is contemplated in the final result than to fill 
out the scope of the Legislative charter so as to 
realize at as early a period as may be practica. 
ble, the full proportions of a city University, 
such as has been recently established at Roch. 
ester in New York, and exists in other cities in 
our land, This would require, according to 
the European model, three different depart. 
ments—the Grammar school or Academical de- 
partment; the Gymnasium or Collegiate depart- 
ment; and the University proper or Profession- 
al department, and would demand in order to 
complete its entire circle of instruction, besideS 
the usual faculty of science and letters, facul- 
ties of law, medicine, and if deemed expedient, 
of theology also. 

The Trustees and projectors of the Universi- 
ty of Milwaukee, are well aware that so exten- 
ded a scheme as this will demand large resour- 
ces, and that much time must be expected to 
elapse before it can reach anything like a ma- 
ture development. But they sce no reason why 
a commencement should not be made with the 
whole project distinctly in view, and they in- 
dulge the confident hope that while they are 
providing for the immediate and urgent wants 
of the city, in a progressive course of liberal 
education, the rapid growth of population, and 
the increasing prosperity of the community will 
at no distant day, carry forward to completion 
what to some less sanguine minds may have at 
the present moment a visionary and premature 
appearance. 

UI. Waar is at present InrenpEp.—It is 
proposed at the present time, or at the opening 
of the fall term of the Institution to put into 
existence the Gymnasium or Collegiate depart- 
ment, in an incipient form, and with such re- 
sources of instruction as the trustees shall be 
able to command. Provision will be made for 
the instruction of a freshman and sophomore 
class in the branches that are commonly pur- 
sued in other colleges during these years, or in 
what shall be equivalent, while at the same time 
the Academical department will be carried on. 
It is expected, as a matter of course, that the 
classes in the Collegiate department will be 
small at first, and there will be wanting for a 
time the interest and enthusiasm which num- 
bers are necessary to create. But in all that 
pertains to accurate scholarship, and a thorough 
supervision of study, an advantage will be en- 
joyed that may form some compensation for the 
lack of numbers; certainly no pains will be 
spared to make these years as profitable and 
as fruitful of intellectual discipline as the cir- 
cumstances will permit, while in the meantime 
it is hoped that resources will have been gath- 
ered and interest created, that shall enable the 
trustees to augment the board of instruction to 
every desirable extent, aiff to complete the en- 


tire curriculum of college studies. 
* * * * * * 


V. Generat Principies or EDUCATION AND 
Discipnine.—1. The Bible will be fully recog- 
nised in its higher claims as a Divine Revela* 
tion, and will be duly honored also in its literary 
merits as an English classic. 

2. Education will be conducted according to 
a prescribed course, and except as heretofore 
mentioned, will not be left at large at the op- 
tion of the student. The voluntary or optional 
principle of study, it is conceived, cannot be 
safely or wisely admitted into the earlier years 
of education, but must be deferred until the stu- 
dent shall have attained sufficient maturity of 
years and of mind io be able to determine de- 
finitely upon the course of life he intends to 
pursue. 

8. In adjusting a course of study, regard will 
be had to the development, training, and exer- 
cise of the whole mind, rather than to any im- 
mediate or specific sphere of life that may be 
vaguely entertained, and the aim will be not so 
much to traverse numerous subjects of study, 
as to gain at every step the substantial and per- 
manent fruits of a genuine and thorough disci- 
pline; multum, non muita, is the motto to be 
inscribed ona true system of educational disci- 
pline. 

4. Provision will be made hereafter, if it 
should be thought advisable, for an optional 
course of scientific study to follow after the 
Sophomore year ; to allow it earlier, it is thought 
would only disturb the regular coursé of study, 
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and weaken the efficiency of a uniform instruc- 
tion, without being attended with any useful or 
desirable result. : 

5. Inasmuch as the University building which 
it is proposed to.erect will embrace only pubiic 
rooms, and will not be furnished with private 
dormitories for the students; the immediate 
discipline of the institution will be limited to 
University hours; and during this period the 
strictest order and decorum will be exacted, 
whilst the aid of parents and of guardians, and 
the influence of a natural and healthful social 
restraint will be invoked, and may be expected 
to mould and to regulate the demeanor of stu" 
dents at other times. It is believed, and such 
is getting to be the settled opinion of thinking 
and experienced men, that such asystem as this 
is to be preferred to the secluded or monastic 
system of the country <ollege—being less oner- 
ous and perplexing to the faculty on the one 
hand—and more natural, genial and happy for 
the student on the other. 


ss 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


The Regents of the University held their 
semi-annual meeting at the office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, on Tuesday, 
the 24th of July, at which there were present, 
Messrs. A. C. Barry, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of the State, A. I. Castleman, N. 
W. Dean, A. T. Gray, Sec’y of State, Dr. Hun- 
ter, J. D. Ruggles, E. Wakeley and Alonzo 
Wing, members of the board, the Hon. J. H. 
Lathrop, Chancellor, presiding. 

After the meeting had been called to order, 
the Chancellor, in accordance with the by-laws 
of the University, presented and read to the 
board the following communication : 

Mapison, July, 1855. 
To the Board of Regents of the Uni. of Wis.: 
GENTLEMEN:—In accordance with the by- 


laws, I open this meeting with a statement of 


the condition of the University, and a recom- 
mendation of such measures as are deemed 
worthy of the consideration of the board, at 
the present time. ; 

The number of students connected with the 
institution during the past year, has been nine- 
ty-two, a decided increase on the figures of pre- 
vious years. Of these, sixteen have been mem- 
bers of the college classes, and we have just 
admitted thirteen from our preparatory depart- 
meni, to enter upon the college course in Sep- 
tember. From applications received from indi- 
viduls outside, some of them now connected 
with institutions in this State and other States, 
I am justified in expecting a steady enlargement 
of the collegiate department for the coming, 
Of the students in 
attendance for the past year, thirty-five are 
from the town of Madison, forty-four from oth- 
er portions of Wisconsin, five from Illinois, four 
from New York, and one each from Maine, Mi- 
chigan, Minnesota and California. 

To letters of application and inquiry, from 
personal acquaintances, and others from the 
south and west, I have not thought it politic or 
right, to return any special encouragement to 
membership, until the two buildings in progress 


and for subsequent years. 


should be completed, and the vacant chairs of 


instruction should be filled. When this idea 
shall be realized, of both ample accommoda- 
tions and a full faculty, the experiment of our 
institution will be fairly, and I doubt not, suc- 
cessfully made. Up this point, our work has 
been preparatory in its objects. Good habits 
of study and of discipline have been formed, 
and have become constitutional; and we are 
prepared to receive and to actommodate the 
enlarged attendance which we may fairly expect 
from the organization of a full Beard of Instruc- 
tion, aud which cannot be fairly expected with- 
out it. 

In a new State like Wisconsiv, the general 
inability, which is felt, to educate families away 
from home, and the thousand avenues to profit- 
able employment ever open to the young mind, 
are in the way of a large early ‘attendance on 
university instruction, The aggregate number 
of graduates from the State of Wisconsin, in al! 
the colleges in the union, has not probably been 
ten in any one year, and the average, per an- 
num, has not been, perhaps, half that number. 

Another discouragement of the educational 
institutions of a pioneer community, is the 


strong tendency among the more wealthy, to 
patronise the older colleges of established repu- 
tation, in the older States. 

Aside from these common difficulties of new 
institutions in new States, the University o¢ 
Wisconsin was too late in the field, and has had 
to contend, from the beginning, with the older 
and better appointed denominational colleges, 
which had pre-occupied the ground, and en- 
gaged the good will of the more settled por- 
tions of the State. It has had to contend with 
the general vague distrust of Universities under 
State management; a sentiment which still ob- 
tains among the uninformed, notwithstanding 
the testimony of the brilliant and conclusive ex- 
perience of Virginia and Michigan. And final- 
ly it has had to contend with the impression 
abaoad in the State, that Madison is an expen- 
sive and unsafe locality for the residence of 
young men. 

These several difficulties, real while they last, 
lying in the way of public patronage, and affec- 
ting our numbers, must be met and overcorhe, 
not by underrating their real influence, but by 
the introduction of other considerations, which 
shall overbear them and create a preponderating 
sentiment in our favor. 

These countervailing considerations must re- 
spect first, the educational capabilities of the 
University ; secondly, the economy and safety 
of residence; and thirdly, the stability of the 
institution. 

And first: when the State University is pre- 
pared to render more and better instruction, 
than the denominational insitutions, then, and 
not till then, will the general patronage of the 
State and contiguous States, be turned into this 
channel, for the purposes of higher education. 
When this idea shall become realized, there is 
no danger that the fact will remain undiscover- 
ed, and the people be slow to avail themselves 
of the solid advantages offered by this institu- 
tion. And on the other hand, just so long as 
the denominational colleges are, in point of 
fact, more fully officered and better appointed 
than the State University, it is manifest folly to 
expect that the University will divert general 
patronage from the colleges; and it is as mani- 
fest injustice, to require of a fractional Faculty 
results which can only be looked for from a full 
organization. When it is remembered that but 
three of the six departments of the University 
have been filled, and that the vacant chairs are 
among the most necessary and the most attrac- 
tive, it is undeniable that the University has had 
all the success in point of numbers that could 
have been reasonably and fairly anticipated by 
its best friends. That ninety-two young men 
have, within the past year, sought instruction 
b within its walls, and are now ready to testify to 
the quality and fidelity of the instructions they 
have enjoyed, is sufficient evidence to any can- 
did mind, that when the Faculty shall be full, 
there will be no lack of general confidence and 
patronage, and that there will be numbers, that 
outside criterion of character and success. 

To the very important chair of Mental Phi- 
losophy, Logic, Rhetoric and English Litera- 
ture, including Didactics or instruction in the 
art of teaching, Dr. Read, of the University of 
Indiana, was invited by the board at their meet- 
ing in September last. Professor Read having 
accepted the appointment, will be ready to en- 
ter upon the duties of the chair, if it be the 
pleasure of the board, at the beginning of the 
second term of our next collegiate year. I 
would recommend therefore, that the inaugura- 
tion of the Professor elect be ordered at the 
annual meeting of the board, on the third Wed- 
nesday of January, in the Capitol, if the Assem- 
bly chamber can be obtained for that purpose. 
It is proposed that a teachers’ class be annually 
formed, to receive a course of professional in- 
struction from this chair. The proper scope 
of this departmnnt and its practical bearings 
are well get forth in a paper from the Professor, 
which I propose to read as a portion of this 
‘communication, illustrative of the very great 
importance of this department, and the very 
close and beneficial connection the University 
will maintain through it, with the general edu- 
cational interests of the State. 

It is quite obvious that a chair of such im- 
portance, and eminent practical value must be 
filled by an able incumbent, before the Univer- 








general public patronage. 

I would next beg leave to call the attention 
of the board to the vacancy in the chair of 
Chemistry and Natural History. No Collegiate 
Institution, of any just pretention to character 
and standing, fails to make early provision for 
instruction in this department, and it is idle to 
expect that the University will attract members 
to its halls, until it be well understood that this 
department is permanently organized. It is a 
fact well known to the board, that no provision 
has hitherto been made for instruction, in this 
indispensable department of the college course’ 
save during the brief occupancy of the chair 
by Professor Lathrop, whose loss by death the 

Jniversity has so much reason to deplore. It 
is true that during the preparatory stage of our 
Institution and prior to the completion of the 
second building, with its ample lecture rooms, 
this department could not have been well ac- 
commodated, and a full provision for it would 
have been somewhat premature. But as the 
reasons for any temporary delay have gone by, 
and as the mature obligations of the University 
to the community ask for the full organization 
of the department, I would recommend that the 
board proceed, at the present meeting, to the 
election of a Professor of Chemistry and Natu- 
ral History ; to be inaugurated at the same time 
and place with the Professor elect of English 
Literature. It is a part of the scope of this de- 
partment to render instruction to annual classes 
in Agricultural Chemistry and the applications 
of Science to the useful arts. Professor Carrs 
with whom I have corresponded, has kindly fur- 
nished me with valuable suggestions relative to 
this department, which, with leave, I will read 
to the board, as a part of my communication. 

The only remaining question touching the or- 
ganization of the Faculty of Arts, respects the 
chair of ‘“‘ Modern Languages and Literature.” 
During the past year, instruction in German has 
been rendered by Dr. J. P. Fuchs, from one to 
two hours each day, on stipend of $300. Dr. 
Fuchs has signified his unwillingness to continue 
this arrangement beyond the present year. He 
has embodied in a paper which I herewith pre- 
sent, asa part of this communication, his views 
of a course of instruction in this department, 
and also a course of Lectures on Animal and 
Vegetable Physiology, at an expense to the In- 
stitution, for his whole services, of $600. As 
Dr. Fuchs is a competent instructor in both 
these portions of the University course, I would 
recommend the plan set forth in his memorial 
to the consideration of the board. 

A full organization of the Faculty of Arts, on 
the basis of the above recommendations, would 
present the University in its just conditions, and 
secure for it general public confidence and pat- 
ronage; for the good and sufficient reason that 
the people would not be slow to discover what 
would then be undeniably true, that the State 
University would be prepared to offer a better 
education than any other Institution in the 
State. 

But after securing this main object, it is un- 
doubtedly the policy and the duty uf the board, 
in the second place, to make every suitable pro- 
vision that membership aud residence in the In- 
stitution be made economical and safe. 

As the fees for tuition and room rent, are 
now at a minimum, scarcely covering the pay of 
the janitor and the cost of wood, no farther re- 
duction in that direction is needed or expected 
by the public. The main consideration touch- 
ing economy of membership, respects the ex- 
pense of board. Some fifteen or-twenty of our 
students have, hitherto, boarded themselves at 
their rooms, at an expense varying from seven- 
ty-five cents to one dollar twenty-five per week. 
To this class of students, including many of our 
best young men, I have recommended to form 
a club and furnish their own material, having it 
cooked, and thus having the benefit of warm 
meals and a common table—one of the mem- 


‘bers to act as steward and accountant, for his 


board, the expense of material and cooking to 
be shared equally by the rest. This plan is ex- 
teusively practised at the eastern colleges with 
success, having come in lieu of the old form, 
of college commons provided by the college 
authorities, and regulated by asalaried steward. 





College commons of this type, must be regard- 


sity can justify its title to the name, and ask for | 











ed, at this day, as an obsolete idea; and it 
would not be wise policy, in our University, to 
waste some thousands of dollars on an experi- 
ment which has been tried by very many of 
our eastern colleges, with the usual result of ul, 
timate abandonment, on account of the incom- 
patibility of the system with the good order of 
the Institution, and the good manners and good 
morals of the student. - 

The accommodation of a club of from twenty 
to thirty students, such as other Institutions 
have substituted for college commons, would re- 
quire a small building contiguous to the college 
grounds containing a dining room, a store room, 
cellar, and a kitchen, and sleeping rooms for a 
small family, employed to do the cooking. At 
the suggestion ofa judicious student, with whom 
Iconsulted in reference to this subject, I would 
advise to set apart an acre or two from our am- 
ple grounds, to be worked by the club, for gar- 
dening and supplies. 

Having thus provided in the best way, as I 
deem it, for those young men whose continued 
membership depends on a strict economy of 
means, it remains to provide board, on the col- 
lege grounds for other young men from abroad, 
whom their parents do not prefer to locate in 
private families in town. The plan best adapt- 
ed, in my judgment, to secure both economy 
and safety of residence, is mainly that which I 
have suggested to the board in previous com- 
munications. The plan embodies the three 
following ideas:—1st—The occupation of the 
extreme south wing of the new building by 
some of the families of the Faculty. 2d—The 
appropriation of the large room on the lower 
floor to the use of a dining hall. 8d—The ad- 
mission of such students as desire it, to the 
separate family tables of the Faculty. One of 
the Professors proposes, if this plan is adopted 
in consideration of the board of himself and 
wife, to procure the supplies, and manage the 
establishment, charging over to the college 
family the expense of material and of the kitch- 
en service. It is believed that on this plan, 
board of the best quality, may be furnished to 
the students at about $1,75 per week, the resi- 
dent Faculty paying at a somewhat higher rate- 

The bearing of the plan on the discipline and 
good order of the Institution, on the gentle- 
manly deportment, and the good morals of the 
members of the college family, is open to ob- 
servation. The residence of the Faculty in the 
college buildings, is not a new idea. Half the 
Professors of Union College have dwelt under 
the same roof with the students for years, and I 
have never heard the wisdom of the arrange_ 
ment questioned. I have presented this plan, 
as one mode of relief from the disparagement 
under which the seat of the University has la- 
bored, as an expensive and an unsafe residence 
for young men, and would ask for it the atten- 
tive and candid consideration’ of the board, ia 
the belief that its adoption will constitute a val+ 
uable element in the future prosperity of the 
University. 

We come now to the third consideration, on 
which public confidence and patronage must be 
based, namely, that which respects the stability 
of the Institution. 

Has the University of Wisconsin then the 
means of continuity and progress, as a great, 


Of the original grant of the University lands, 
but a small qnantity remains unsold, and this 
will doubtless be disposed of within the year.— 
The productive fund of the University, without 
reference to the new grant of lands, may be set 
down at $180,000, yielding an annual income 
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are, 
1. Interest on loans,..:....... $3,200 
2. Salaries of a full board of in- 
struction, consisting of chan- 
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the board any other than a persistently progres- 
sive policy. It was the early organization of 
the University which secured to us the present 
site, now worth $75,000. It was the early or- 
ganization of the University, which, by keeping 
the University lands out of market, and procu- 
ring a second appraisal, added $50,000 to the 
productive fund of the Institution. It was the 
early organization of the University and that 
alone, which enabled the friends of this great 
publicinterest to win for it the additional mag- 
nificent endowment of the saline lands, destined 
to prove a gain to our fund of $150,000. Had 
the organization been deferred to a later period, 
there is not the slightest reason for believing 
that the whole property of the University would 
to-day have exceeded $130,000, the amount of 
the first: appraisal of the original land endow- 
ment. 

In the prosecution of each of these great 
measures for the benefit of the trust, the board 
had. the cordial aid of the Legislature and the 
Executive of the State, and without that co- 
operation not one of them could have beencar- 
ried: In grateful remembrance of these facts, 
let us continue to invoke the powerful aid of the 
constituted authorities of the State in guarding 
the integrity of the fund against spoilation, and 
in building up a seat of science here, which 
shall distinguish Wisconsin beyond the distinc- 
tion of Virginia and Michigan. This possible 
end must’ be reached, if at all, by a vigorously 
and consistently progressive policy, and by a 
patience, which allows ¢éme to work out its own 
benificent and permanent results, All which, 
&e., J. H. Laruropr, Chancellor. 

eee ne ES 
PLEA FOR CHILDREN “OF A LAR- 
, GER GROWTH.” 

The propriety of a thorough culture in such 
studies as Mental and Moral Philosophy, Natu- 
ral. History, Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Geology, ete., will at once be acknowledged.— 
And as the technicalities of all sciences are 
derived from:the Greek, it follows that a know- 
ledge of that language becomes indispensable. 
The Greek Testament and one or two Greek 
authors will suffice for the better elucidation of 
scientific terms. Books of science might, we 
think, be written in English, and woman as well 
as man be spared the not very pleasing task of 
overmastering crabbed Greek characters, and 
penetrating deep among gnarled and knotty 
Greek roots. But since no obliging translator 
for the benefit of the race, has done it, let each 
translate for herself. Girls usually acquire lan- 
guages with more ease than mathematics, and 
with greater facility than boys acquire them.— 
They are the keys which unlock the vast stores 
of learning and science, and there is no reason 
why woman’s gentle hand should not hold them 
as well man’s, and why she sheuld not be taught 
to use them in the same thorough and satisfac- 
tory manner. We insist, therefore, that so much 
Greek and Latin as we have specified, be re- 
quired in the education of every young female. 

The works upon Chenxistry, Philosophy, As- 
trenomy, Mathematics, etce., which are placed 
in the hands of girls, are commonly no more 
than mere popular outlines upon these subjects, 
containing none of the reasonings upon which 
conclusions are based. Such a course, unless 
it be meant a compliment to that womanly intu- 
ition which is said to perceive things at a glance, 
withont the trouble of demonstratjon, is no less 
than very greatinjustice to the female intellect. 
Girls can understand the philosophy of the so- 
lution of a mathematical problem, or calculate 
the distance and magnitude of the stars, as well 
as boys, and if such works as Robinson’s <As- 
tronomy,. Thompson’s Higher Treatises upon 
Mathematics, and larger and more comprehen- 
sive works in every science, were used as text 
books in the education. of females, we would 
soon hear Icss of that pitiful weakness of the 
intellect, which in conversation must be talked 
down to—and in art, learning, and- science, 
must be written down to, by her betier dis- 
ciplined brothers—with whose attainments if 
herown, obtained under the best present sys- 
tem of female education, be compared, it must 
only create a smile. Nor are young women 
taught te practical application of the studies 
skimmed over in the briefest possible time, 
without eliciting thought or reflection as to their 





true value. What lady with her prettily em- 
bossed and ribbon-bound diploma, is so well 
skilled in the laws of chemical affinities, as to 
be able to compound better, whiter, or more 
delicious bread, or to analyze the compost of the 
soil which best gives nourishment to her roses & 
camelias? or without recourse to an apothecary 
to prepare a counter poison upon which, may 
be, depends the life of her child? Orhow mauy 
lady graduates of female seminaries are so well 
versed in the blended Philosophy and Poetry 
of nature, as to make the graceful reply of a 


mother, whose education was gotten from life 


| 











as wellas the schools—to a pair of red lips, 
which put the childlike query, What becomes 
of the dew? 

The sunbeams, said she, with a smile, carry 
it up to heaven to make rainbows and soft white 
veils for the stars, and the moon, and those 
great purple, and gold, and crimson curtains» 
which they hang in the West every night, where 
the sun goes to sleep. 

There is no reason why woman’s acquirements 
should be so superficial, no reason why she 
should not advance beyond the portals of the 
temple of science, or receive an education which 
will be an “Open Sesame” to its deepest and 
richest coffers. 

It is well known that where boys and girls 
pursue the same course of study, in the same 


classes, the girls lose nothing by comparison.— 


There will be certainly different degrees of 
scholarship, as talent and industry will be dif- 





ferent, but on the whole there will be no supe- 


riority on the part of the young men. Does 
not this prove that woman should be as wel] 
and thoroughly taught as man? If she has the 
same intellectual capacity, should it not receive 
the same culture? Or does God give her talents 
which he does not intend shall be improved ? 
It may be urged by some that such a course 
of study as we propose would be too masculine 
for girls. We answer by a simile, borrowed 
from a good and wise man of our own time— 
“That the male and female plant grow side by 
side in the same soil, so the true male and fe- 
male mind can only grow out of the same sys- 
tem of education. Woman’s duties require as 
much culture and scientific knowledge as man’s 
—for there is no dutv so momentous and diffi- 
cult as that of training a child—of developing 
a human soul in full and harmonious propor- 
tions.” To this may be added, that each will 
assimilate from the same mental food and cul- 
ture, and the same moral atmosphere the kind of 
nutriment which will best promote the growth 
of his or her intellectual, spiritual and affection- 
al nature—which will be most conducive to a 
development of the grace, beauty and purity 
of womanhood—to strength, noblenessand dig- 
nity of manhood—and thus we have the ex- 
pression of a truth which may not be contro- 
verted. The fear that such an education would 
destroy those characteristics, which are the 
crowning grace of woman, is, we believe entire- 
ly unfounded—delicacy, kindness, and love are 
a part of her being, not easily perverted, and 
never wholly obliterated. True scholarship 
makes woman as man, more modest, diffident 
and gentle, it gives a better view of the nature 
of the fields of knowledge, where, if woman 
were permitted to ream at will, plucking the 
golden-ripe fruits, as well as their first fair blos- 
somings, she would be infinitely more noble and 
beautiful. It is true we sometimes meet educa- 
ted women who are bold and masculine; but 
these defects cannot be attributed to their edu- 
cation, they have them in spite of it. Dr. John- 
son was the most profound scholar of his age, 
and yet he was sorude and overbearing in con- 
versation as to merit and receive down to our 
time the ungraceful synonyme of the ‘ Bear.” 
Dr. Swift was a famous scholar, yet so coarse 
and repulsive in language and manner, as to 
shock the sensibilities of his not over refined 
contemporaries. Addison, too, was a scholar, 
but so diffident, so bashful was he, as not to be 
able to converse in the company of strangers. 
Lady Jane Gray is the fairest ensample which 
can be given in any age, of the effect of true 
scholarship. upon women. No where will we 
find a character of more blended sweetness, 
dignity and grace. Scholastic learning has the 
effect to sofien, harmonise, and polish, not to 
degrade or vulgarise. If Drs. Johnson and 
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Swift were coarse and repulsive, they did not ! extreme difficulty. None other given yoa to 


owe it to mental cultivation. Without it they 
would have been the mere bravadoes of another 
class. Education cannot destroy love of home 
and the domestic virtues. If every woman in 
the land were well educated, her duties would 
be accomplished in a far better manner than 
they can be without it. The real importance 
of those duties would be better understood and 
appreciated. She would not blush at being 
seen in the performance of those avocations 
which conduce to the comforts of home. Pre- 
paring arepast for a husband, a lover, or a 
friend, would not be deemed an unlady-like or 
menial employment. It would receive dignity, 
not more from the fair hands engaged in it, than 
from the spirit which prompted such loving 
service. We will not trace the reflex influence 
of education upon our overburdened sisters of 
toil, from whom we turn away with pitying sor- 
row, aud—angels forgive us—with a sense of 


loathing, too, for the soul’s deformity. Suffice | 


it, if woman were educated, in its true sense, 
the God-given sympathies of her nature would 
find expression in loving the poor, in ministering 
to the afflicted and distressed, and in the noble 
work of elevating her debased and suffering, 
because more benighted, sisterhood. 


CIRCULAR, 
Addressed to the Town Superintendents of 
Schools in the State of Wisconsin. 
Orrice oF Scp’r or Ptr. Ins’x, 
Madison, July 20, 1855. 
GeytLEMEN :—For the purpose of eliciting 





information, awaking new interest, and stimu- 
lating to greater effort, with reference to, and 
in the behalf of the cause of education in our 
State, I address you in this manner. 

To you is entrusted the supervision of great 
and vitally important interests. Great and im- 
portant as the proper training of the intellects 
of our children, the right cultivation of the mo- 
ral powers, the harmonious development of the 
whole being, are these interests. What watch- 
ful and patient supervision do they demand !— 
How ought we to plan, and labor, and appro- 
priate abundant means, that in our Common 
Schools and through the influence that shall go 
out from them, these interests may be subserv- 
ed!—the body, the intellect, the heart, be 
trained, disciplined, and fully equipped for the 
services not only of this life, but of that which 
is to come! 

For a right education there are required cer- 
tain indispensable agencies, with reference to 
these you have a work to do. 

Good and suitable School Houses are necded, 
such as in situation, size and arrangement, 
should be adapted to promote the health and 
comfort of their occupants, and to afford the 
teacher all desirable facilities for imparting in- 
struction. So far as advice, persuasion and ar- 
gument will avail, sce to it that commodious 
and pleasant School buildings are furnished in 
your several localities; that spacious and orna- 
mented grounds be attached; and that they be 
situated, not in close proximity with swamps 
and frog-ponds, but on high and healthful places. 

Your supervision will also extend to the pro- 
per furnishing of School Houses—to the neces 
sary apparatus—to the library—to the out- 
houses, etc. All school rooms should possess 
ample means for thorough ventilation. They 
should be supphed with maps, charts, models 
and objects of Natural History, as children espe- 
cially learn and understand much more readily, & 
remember more perfectly and permanently what 
they see, than what they acquire any other 
way. Tho more these outward helps of rare 
utility are multiplied, the more attractive and 
successful will be our schools. It has been well 
remarked, that though there is no royal road 
to knowledge, there is a natural road to it; and 
the more the nature of things is exhibited in 
the course of teaching, the more rapid and 
thorough will be the course of the pupil. 

You will see, too, that the School Houses 
within your several jurisdictions are furnished 
with sufficient scrapers and mats for the feet, 
with wash-basins and towels, by which cleanli- 
ness and health may be encouraged and pro- 


moted. 
Tue Examination oF Tgacuers is an impor- 


tant duty with which you are charged. It is 
indeed a work of the last importance, and of 








do tells with such immense power upon our 
schools, either for good or evil. By your de. 
cision with respect to teachers shall be deter- 
mined what shall be the character with respect 
to these schools, and to no small extent what 
shall be the character of our children to their 
dying day. How thorough, therefore, ought 
you to be in your examinations !—how cautious 
in granting certificates of qualification, save to 
tried and faithful instructors ! 

Never hesitate to annul the certificate of one 
who shall prove to be, on fair trial, an unworthy 
and incompetent teacher, never fail to stand by, 
encourage and sustain the teacher who is faith- 
ful and true. 

You will strive for a uniformity of text books 
within your jurisdictions; and be extremely 
careful that no books are recommended or 
adopted save those of standard exeellence. 

For purposes of mutual counsel, co-operation 
and preparation, and that you may the more 
surely and largely promote the great education- 
al interests entrusted to your supervision, I 
would recommend that, as often as twicea year 
you meet in county convention, and that you 
invite the presence of teachers and friends of 
education, and their participation in your deli- 
berations and diseussions. I need not detail 
the proper mode of proceeding in these mect- 
ings, as it will readily suggest itself to the 
minds of all. 

This department would earnestly invite your 
frequent correspondence. More minute details 
of the condition of schools than are furnished 
in the annual reports, are generally desired.— 
When you have completed your quarterly visit- 
ations, please send us an account of each school 
visited—its condition, prospects, name of its 
teacher, and whether parents take an interest 
in its prosperity—together with such sugges- 
tions, recommeudations and inquiries as you 
may deem profitable and important. 

Trusting that you will labor earnestly and in- 
telligently for the promotion of the highest in- 
terests of the Common Schools of Wisconsin— 
that you will bring to the work in which you 
are engaged the best qualities of the mind and 
heart, with a full and clear conception of the 
vast responsibilities of the office in which you 
serve, I have the honor to be, gentlemen, 
your obd’t servant, A. Constantine Barry, 
Sup’t of Public Instruction. 

= be 
For the Journal. 
POPULAL |. DUCATION, 


BY L. A. HINE. 


Could the people be enabled to appreciate the 
magnitude of this cause, there would be far 
more interest, enthusiasm and action in its be- 
half than are now manifested. Indeed, were a 
tenth part of its real importance generally un- 
derstood, the people’s schools would soon be- 
come the ‘* People’s Colleges,” in which every 
child, rich and poor could obtain a thorough 
education. The common school, the high school 
and the university would be freely opened to 
all, on the plan of the illustrious Jefferson, and 
were any children too ragged in consequence of 
parental poverty to appear decently in sehool,, 

enevolent ladies would provide for them, and 
invoking God’s blessing upon their innoeent 
though unfortunate heads, bid them to school, 
and hold up their heads as high as the proud- 
est! All our school houses would be resorts of 
pleasure as well as profit, and every child would 
impatiently wait the ringing of the bell that 
calls to the temple of culture, of science, of 
development und of joy! Two generations 
would not be required to banish from our land 
all the tricks of the deniagogue, the raseality of 
the speculator, the intemperance of the vulgar; 
the vices of the weak, and the erimes of 
the base. Within two generations the most of 
our disease might be completely overcome, and 
the physician lose his occupation ; honesty would 
universally prevail, and the lawyer would direet 
his efforts in some other channel; ignorance 
would be removed, and the people be enabled 
to wield the legislative arm in behalf of right 
eous Progress! 

Let no one pronounce all this the mere va- 
poring of fanaticism, or an ebullition of exces- 
sive enthusiasm. If the writer of this be pro- 
nounced “ visionary,” he has the consolation of 
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being in most excellent company. The great- 
est of earth have substantially declared the same 
glorious results attendant upon an energetic ap- 
plication of the science and money of the age 
to the object of universal cultivation and devel- 
opment. John Locke says that “of all man- 
kind we meet, nine parts in ten are what they 
are; good or bad, by their education.” If this 
be true, and these “nine parts” could be ena- 
bled to enjoy a thorough practical and truthful 
system of education, would more than two gen- 
erations be required to realize our highest con- 
ceptions and our brightest hopes? We are 
what we are, says the Physiologist, by rcason 
of the physical and mental constitution we in- 
herit from our ancestors, and the education re- 
ceived subsequent to birth. All admit that the 
education of parents has a material effect upon 
the constitutional character they impart to their 
offspring. How much then, of this other tenth 
may not be ascribed to education. Indeed, the 
amount of our humanity which may not be 
traced to educational influences, good and bad, 
is too small to be appreciable. 

William Godwin, who wrote fifty years ago, 
a book that every friend of justice should pos- 
sess, and who rose to the highest literary rank» 
says that ‘ The children are a kind of raw ma- 
erial placed in our hands, which we can mould 
at our pleasure, and if we fail to make of them 
what we desire, it is because we fuil to use the 
power we have over them.” If this also be true, 
what we have said touching the potency of a 
thorough educational system, falls short of the 
whole truth. All that is required to secure such 
celestial results, is the application to each chil 
of the means we possess with adequate energy. 
We have the science, the money and the ener- 
gy, and an awakening of the people is all that 
such an educational triumph demands. 

One of our own most illustrious patriots and 
statesmen has expressed the same faith in still 
stronger language, if that were possible. John 
Adams, when representing the young Republic 
in foreign lands, wrote to his wife touching the 
education of their children—“ Remember that 
education makes more difference between man 
and man than nature has made between man and 
brute.” If any one be disposed to denounce 
this as a paradox, let him reflect that the an- 
nouncement was not made as a rhetorical flour- 
ish to startle an audience whose minds had been 
prepared to hear it; but on the contrary, it was 
the deliberate expression of that statesman’s 
opinion in a letter to his wife, which he did not 
expect would be published to the world! If 
this also be true, can any one have too high a 
conception of the results that would attend a 
system of thorough popular education ? 

How then shall the people be awakened ?— 
Only by agitation—by bringing the truth before 
them, backed by such practical illustrations of 
the power of mind and the weakness of ignor- 
ance, as will enable them to see in what con- 
sists the highest good of all classes. Their in- 
tellects must be convineed and their hearts 
moved on this subject. Clergymen should 
the best understand this subject, and they 
ought to preach it as the great instrumen- 
tality of the world’s salvation. Physicians un- 
derstand it, and they should continually “keep 
it before the people” that ignorance of natural 
law fills their veins with disease and overwhelms 
the joys of life with billows of torment. Law- 
yers comprehend it, and let them be faithful to 
mankind. Patriots well know that the glory of 
a nation consists—that the State whose people 
are the freest, wisest and happiest, is the great- 
est, and let them prove the sincerity of their 
country-love by contributing to its glory. Phi- 
lanthropists who claim to rise above all castes, 
parties, sects and national boundaries, and re- 
gard only the great Brotherhood, should look 
to Popular Education as the only hope of the 
world. Why may not all handsgo to work and 
place Wisconsin at the head of the Confederacy 
in educational progress? Ohio is now at the 
head in educational zeal, and as a Buckeye, I 
would rejoice to see Wisconsin outstripping my 
native State. Seeing your pre-eminence we 
should buckle en our armor anew and rally ad- 
ditional soldiers around our educational banner 
on which is inscribed ‘“ Popular schools furnish 
ing education good enough for the richest and 
cheap enough for the poorest.” 





Graven ScHoots IN JaNESVILLE.—The march 
of reform in educational matters has com- 
menced here, in earnest. A Central School 
will be opened in the old Academy building, on 
the 3d inst., under the supervision of Professor 
0. N. Gorton, who conducted the Janesville 
Collegiate Institute with so distinguished abili- 
ty. Ample grounds for building other and 
more enlarged edifices, Gymnasiums, Xc., as 
they may be needed, have been purchased, and 
we hope for better days for our City Schools. 


We give below, the rules forthe management 
of our Schools in this city : 


The school year shall be divided into three 
terms. 

The second and third terms shall each con- 
tinue fourteen weeks. 

There shall be a vacation at the end of the 
first term, of one week; at the end of the sec- 
ond term, of two weeks; andat theend of the 
third term, of five weeks. 

There shall five regular school days in each 
week, 

On every al:ernate Saturday, all the teachers 
in the city shall meet the principal at the cen- 
tral school building, for the purposes of mutual 
improvement in the science of teaching, and 
consultation in reference to the interests of 
all the schools in the city. On the 1emaining 
alternate Saturdays two hours shail be devoted 
in each school to oral instruction, rhetorical ex- 
ercises and composition. 

The schools shall be called to order at 9 
o'clock A. M., and continue in session till 12 
M., with a recess of fifteen minutes. 

The schools shall be called to order in the af- 
ternoon at half past one o'clock, and continue 
in session until half past four, during the months 
of April, May, June, July, August and Septem- 
ber, wiih a recess of fifteen minutes. During 
the remaining months of the year the after- 
noon session will commence at 1, and close 
at four. 

School shall not be kept in any of the city 
schools on christmas and new year’s days, on 
the fourth of July, nor on thanksgiving and na- 
tional fast days. 

Teachers shall not be at liberty to suspend 
school on any other days (unless in cases of 
absolute necessity) without the consent of the 
school commissioners. 

Corporal punishment may be inflicted in ex- 
treme cases. 

No scholar will be gontinued in any of the 
city schools who persists in violating the estab- 
lished rules of the same. 

Teachers shall have power to suspend schol- 
ars in their several schools. In all suspen- 
sions, the cases of the scholars so suspended 
shall be reported immediately to the commis- 
sioners for final action. 

Smoking or chewing tobacco will not be al- 
lowed in any of the city schools. 

A writen excuse will be required from the 
parent or guardian in all cases of ahsence or 
tardiness. 

It shall be the duty of the teachers to report 
to the commissioners at the close of each term, 
in writing, all matters of interest relating to the 
progress of their several schools, 

Scholars infeceted with any cutaneous 0° con- 
tagious disease, shall not be permitted, while so 
infeeted, to attend any city school, and cleanli- 
ness of person will likewise be required of all 
scholars. 

Students shall not use profane or obscene 
language while in attendance at any of the city 
schools, or mar any of the property pertaining 
thereto, by cutting or defacing, or by marks of 
any kind. 

Parents and guardians shall be responsible for 
all damages done the school houses, school fur- 
niture, or any of the school property of the 
city. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR CENTRAL ScHoot.— 
Scholars wiil be required to stand an examina- 
tion in spelling, reading as far as the Fifth Read- 
er, mental arithmetic, primary geography, and 
written arithmetic as far as through common 
fractions, before entering any department of 
the Central School. The scholars wishing to 
enter the Central School, will present them- 
selves to the principal, at the Central School 
building, for an examination. 





Mitton Acapemy.—The student roll of this 
flourishing institution shows a most promising 
state ofaftairs. During the past Academical year 
there have been in attendance 156 scholars. A 
special department is organized for the educaticn 
of Teachers, and we point with gratification to 
the pleasing fact that, within the past twelve- 
month 50 teachers have gone forth from the 
Academy, and their efforts have met with a fair | 
measure of success, | 

Tuorovueuyess is the aim of Prof. Spicer and 
his assistants, and with their determination to 
be thorough, no student can fail learning to ; 
think for himself. We learn that the new build_ 
ing is nearly compleied. It is 3 stories high, | 


and is expected to furnish chapel and recitation | 
rooms for some 250 to 300 permanent students. | 
It is built ina durable manner, at a cost of abou; 
$5000. The trustees intend to build another 
such edifice in the coming year. There is a | 
full Philosophical and Chemical apparatus, with | 
a set of Globes, Maps, Charts and Cutter’s Phy- 
siological Plates. The institution reflects high 
credit upon its Trustees and Faculty, and must 
command attention from our citizens. 





Scuoot Booxs.—We have received from A, 
S. Barnes & Co., samples of their publications, 
as follows:—‘ Monmonier & McdJilton’s High 
School Literature,” a reading book, containing 
good selections from ancient and modern au_ 


thors; “ Parker’s Rhetorical Reader,” a good 


class book ; “ Clark’s English Grammar ; Welch’s | 


English Sentence ;” a set of ‘Davies’ Arith- 
metics,” well deserving praise; ‘‘ Monteith’s 
Geographies ;” ‘‘ The Juvenile Choir,” a step in 
the right direction; and ‘Lessons in Compo- 
sition for Little Folks, by Brookfield ;” and ‘‘ Par- | 
ker’s First Lessons in Natural Philosophy,” a 
simple and clear treatise, well adapted to the | 
comprehensions of children. 

D. Burgess & Co., send us a capital series of 
reading books, in six volumes, by Prof. Tower, 
whose Grammar is finding so general favor.— 
Teachers and friends of education are at libeity 
to examine the respective merits of these works, 
and are welcome to the use of our copies for 
that purpose. 








The more we use the better we like 
“PIERSON'S GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS,” 


S$ a common remark of Teachers who are using it.— 
It is adapted any modern atlas, either of which 
can be purchasefl separately, and not only teachers | 
but students areAlelighted with it. acts and locali- 
ties, by its aid, become indelibly impressed on the mind 
without the lajor of committing a whole volume of 
words to memoty. 

George Payn Quackenbos, Rector of Henry Street 
Grammar Schof aud well known as one of the most 
successful teachers in this city, says:—‘* Those who 
desire a syne | and valuable course of geographical 







questions, need look ne further than Mr. Pierson’s 
work, for they Will not be able to 
“T have usefl it for /some ti 
has been entifely satisfactory. 
mend it to the piotice of teacher: 
“ Principal ol Ward Sch 


nd a better. 

past, and the result 

I cheerfully recom- 
WM. H. SMITH, 

1 No. 1, New York.” 














“ Pierson’s freographical Questions is the best work 
for advaucing & class in the gtudy of Geography that 
has yet come Within my noticg. D. DEMIL', 

“ Principal of Ward School No. 34, N. Y.” 





“YT have uséd Pierson’s Geographical Questions for 
some time, and, from experience, 1 must state that the 
work is the best arranged and most tho; ough of its 
kind that I have yet seen. Iuse it simply because it 
precisely answers its purpose in posting up pupils in 
the minutiz of Geography. It is well suited for Com- 
mon Schools, afd I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing it to the public and to my brother teachers. 

| “ JOUN J. DOANE, 
“ Principal of Ward School No. 35. 
“New York, Mareh 23, 1854.” 
‘We fully agree with Mr. Doane. 
“A. MURPHY, Prin. Ward School No. 16.” 
“N, P. BEERS, Prin. Ward School No. 15.” 
- Sisvusr, JOHN, Prin. Ward School No. 26.” 





“Thave thoroughly examined the book, and do not 
hesitate to say {that itis superior to any work on that 
subject that hds come under my observation. Iam 
confident that its general adoption as a text book by 
our high schools and seminaries would be considered 
by all who feel an interest in this branch of science, as 
an omen of good. D. M. KIMBALL, M. A., 

\“* Principal of Kingston Academy.” 
; 

“Tt supplies aldeficiency which must have been felt 
by teachers generally while giving instruction in Geog- 
ruphy. It embraces an admirable selection of ques- 
tions in the first part for the map; of history and ge- 
neral information in’ the second part, and review 
throughout, which pe oe it a compleie system of Ge- 
ography, and well adapted to any good atlas. 

“Jf its reception is equal to its merits, I think it will 
be generally adopted as a text book for schools and 
academies. i G. H. STEBBINS, 

* Principal of Public School No. 12, Brooklyn.” 
} 








“ A§ recent publication by D. H. Pierson, A. M., call- 
ed‘ A System of Geographical Questions,’ contains the 
skeleton of all the) geographical knowledge that is 
aorth the time that 4s usually devoted to that study, 
an abstract of all that is essential, requiring continual 
reference to maps, and consequently employing both 
the mind and the eye to act in concert in the acquisi- 
tion of that essential knowledge—by far the most per- 
fect method of appropriation that was ever devised. I 









one 


k “‘ Experience has demonstrated that the plan isa 
good one, and I most cordially recommend it to parents 
and teachers. SOLOMON JENNER, 

“ Principal of Commercial and Classical School, 75 
Henry street, New York.” 
“T cheerfully concur intheabove. J.H. BROWN, 

“ Prin, of Chelsea Coll. Ins., 230 West 19th-st., N. ¥.” 


“ Philadelphia, July, 1854. 
“ After a careful examination of Pierson’s Geogra- 
phy, we cheerfully| recommend it as a valuable aid in 
aes and learning this branchfrom any Atlas now 
m use, \ 
“ Nicholas H. Maguire, Principal Hancock Grammar 
School; P. A. Cregar, S. E. Grammar School; J. H. 





| Brown, Prin. Zane-st, Grammar School; Z. Hopper, 
| Prin. Jefferson Grammar School ; Gea. A. Piper, N. E. 


Grammar School; Jamies C. Fischer, M. D., South West 


| Grammar School; John Joyce, Wenacoe Boys’ Gram- 
mar School; Jas. H. Mebride, Prin. Harrison Boys’ . 


Grammar School; William Roberts, Prin. Ringgold 


| Grammar School; A. H. Laidlaw, Monroe Grammar 


School; Geo. Yeager, Livingston Grammar School ; H. 
T. Louderback, Mt. Vernon Grammar School; Eugene 


| Smyth, Prin. Jackson Cop. Grammar School; James 


M. Bird, Prin. Lomb-st. B. School; G. B. Stockdale, 


| Madison Boys’ Grammar School.” 


This book has recently been adopted by the Board 
of Education of Milwaukee, \and is rapidly going into 
use wherever its merits become known. 

Sample copies sent tv Teacuers for examination, or 
receipt of three letter stamps, to cover postage. 

Published by KIGGINS & KELLOGG, 
Publishers and Wholesale Booksellers, 88 John-st., N. Y. 

K. & K. also publish PIERSON’S WEEKLY SCHOOL 
REPORT, showing the daily progress of the Scholar, 
summed up at the close of each week, for the inspec- 
tion and signature of the Parent or Guardian, thus ac- 
ting as a double check upou the Scholar. This is an 
article that every Teacher can use to advantage; and 
is afforded much lower than they can get small lots 
manufactured for. Price to Teachers, 50 cents per do- 
zen. 9m3 


To Teachers.---Sannders’ New Series of Reader. 
BY CHARLES W. SANDERS, A. M. 


Sanders’ Pictorial Primer. Bound, 10 cents. 

Sanders’ Speller, Definer and Analyzer. 15 cents. 

Sanders’ First Reader. Easy lessons, 12%¢ cents. 

Sanders’ Second Reader. A grade higher, 25 cents. 

Sanders’ Third Reader, &e. Articulation, &c., 38 cents. 

Sanders’ Fourth Reader. Elocution, with Examples, 
&c., 6 cents. 

Sanders’ Fifth Reader. For more advanced classes, 
75 cents. 

Sanders’ Young Ladies’ Reader. An elegant work.— 
Just published. One Dollar. 

Sanders’ School Speaker. In press. 

Elocutionary Chart. By Sanders & Merrill, $3. 

This admirable series, recently completed by its dis- 
tinguished author, after\over THIRTY YEARS OF SUCCES3- 
FUL EXPERIENCE in this départment of education, alrea- 





| dy approaches a sale of @ million a year. The prices 


are low considering their superior, attractive and sub- 
stantial execution. Numetons commendations are al- 


| ready received from the Su ‘ERINTENDENTS OF PuBLic IN- 


| srRUCTION of several States 


| State of Illinois, who, after a lo 


among whom we would nawme the Superintendent of 
Schools in Illinois, lowa and Rhode Island. 

As a specimen of the opinions of these eminent edu- 
cators, we extract from the ibis of the Hon. N. W. 


the of our principal cities, 


Edwards, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
examination of the 


| principvl books for schools, now ‘published, has select- 








have used almost all the Geographies published for the 
last foriy years, an cidedly preferring this, I have 
adopted it in my establishment. ISAAC F. BRAGG 


ed, as a uniform series for that State, Sanders’ New 
Series, entire, Willson’s Histories,, McEllisott’s Ortho- 
gfaphical Works, and Hitchcock’s Geology, as the best 
works extant, in their departments. 
been confirmed by the Illinois Legislature. Mr. Ed- 
wards, says, in his official circular of Bept, 20, 1854, af- 
ter commending the Pictorial Primmer and New Spell- 
er: “The Reading Books by Mr. Sandérs «roe not mere 
collections of extracts, however excelent either in 
style or matter. They furnish, indeed, specimens of al- 
most every good style, abr celebratéd for the high 
moral tone which pervade the lessons. | But they do 
more. They present theAearner with the means and 
incitements to a careful g ect study\and appre- 
ciation of what he readsf/ Tg#his end he finds the mvre 
difficult word in each le; selected and arranged be- 
forehand, as an exercise in spelling,” &c. — \ 

The testimonials of well-known practical teachers 
might be given, corresponding with that of the Hon. J. 
D. Hammond, L. L. D., Regent of N. Y. University, 
who commends the New Series as “ combining in new 
matter the approved excellencies of the old series, with 
the advantages arising from the long experienceof this 
distinguished author of Reading Books.” 

Of the Young Ladies’ Reader, (just published\) the 
N. Y. Observer, says: “It isan admirably selected and 
arranged volume, which we have had great pleasure in 
examining. The rules and regulations for learning to 
read with propriety and ease are well expressed, and 
the prose, poetry, dialogues, &c.. posing the volume, 
are chosen with so much taste, and exhibit such a va- 
riety of style, sentiment and spirit, that we do not 
know of a better volume for a reading book in schools.” 

In the city of New York, the London of America, 
where seveial sets of Reading Books are urged upon 
the teachers by leading publishers, and where the most 
vigorous competition has elicited the severest and most 
critical comparisons and scrutiny, Sanders’ New Se- 
ries has been selected for Public Schools, and recom- 
mended by Jos. McKeen, L. L. D., Superintendent of 
Schools# the principals of the Normal Schools, and by 
some Two Hundred Principals of the Ward Schools, 
who unite in saying: “We are highly pleased with 
them. They are methodicul, progressive and enter- 
taining, and well calculated to form a correct taste and 
good readers.” Truly says Dr. McKeen, “they are 
inost certainly vindicating their way with the public.” 

A circular with testimonials of distinguished teach- 
ers, critical reviews from leading journals, &c, will be 
sent pre-paid on application. 

Single copies of the above books wil!l he sent by mail, 
pre-paid to Teachers, on receipt of one-third the price, 
(to pay for postage, &c.,) for examination, to be used in 
their classes if found satisfactory. 

IVISON & PHINNEY, Publishers.: No. 178, Fulton- 
st., New York. Pubiishers of the AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERIES. 

Sold, also, by Morse & Selleck, Detroit; by our trav- 
eling Agent, G. H. Botsford, (Address, care Wilmot & 
Co., Booksellers, Ann Arbor ;) by Griggs & Co., Chica- 
go; and by Booksellers generaliy. {7m3] 














Milton Academy. 
pre. A.C, SPICER, PrincipaL; Prof. A. Witrrorp, 
Teacher of the Classics; Mrs. $. M. Sricer, Precep- 
tress, and Prof. J. R. Pease, Teachér of Music. 
Calendar.—Third Term fér 1855, opened on 
— March $8, 1855,—Clgses, Wednesday, July 
th, 1855. ; 









Expenses.—Tuition, per term, tive... ... -$3,59 to $5,00 
Music onthe Piano Forte, extra,..... 10,00 
Oil Paintibg, oi a Baan 7,60 
Other varigties of Painting, 
each, re Decks 2,00 
Vocal Musi by ee 2.00 


Tuition smast be setil 
$1,50 to $2 per week. 

A. C. Spicer, Secretary. 

Milton, March, 1855. 


advance. Boarc, from 
XSON, Pres’r or Boarp. 


ir 





“Staten Island) Chelsva Lyceum, Sept., 1854") OHARLES MOLT, PRINTER-JANESVIL , WIS. 


This selection has * 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL J OURNAL. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
“GET THE BEST.” 








A NATIONAL STANDARD. 


Webster’s Quarto Dictionary. 


HE entire work Unabridged, 1456 pages, Crown 
Quarto, Six Dollars. Published by G. & C. MER- 
RIAM, Springrie.p, Mass. 
Webster’s Dictionary, University Edition. 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary. 
Webster’s High School Dictionary. 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary. 
PUBLISHED BY MASON & BROTHERS, NEW-YORK. 
Forming a complete Series and affording a National 
Standard, thus securing uniformity of Orthography and 
Pronunciation for the millions that are to constitute 
this vast republic. . 
OF THE SPELLING ROOK ONE MILLION OF COP- 
IES ARE SOLD ANNUALLY. 3 d 
The leading series of School Books published in this 
country are based upon Webster’s system. ee 
*,* There is no other acknowledged standard in this 
country or Great Britain. . 
ws We rejoice thatit bids fair to become the STAND- 
ARD DICTIONARY to be used by the numerous mil- 
lions that are to inhabit the United States.”—Signed 
by 104 Members of Congress. : 
Proressor Serta toner date of May 5th, 1854, 
Prof. Stowe, late of Ohio, now of Massachusetts, long 
known through the country as one of the most intelli- 
gent and energetic friends of educat on, and with unu- 
sual opportunities for observation, says :— 
“Tam decidedly in favor of Webster for the follow 
ing reasons, to-wit: ’ 
“1. Webster is the most uniformly analogical and 
self-consistent. } 
“2. His system falls in most completely with the ten- 





| 


dencies of the language; and, if in anything he goes | 


beyond present usage, it is in the right direction, and 
the usage will soon overtake him. 


“3. He has present possession of the ground more | 


than any other ove. In the United States he is the au- 
thority ‘everywhere, except in Boston; und even there 
more than any other one. In England he has more au- 
thority than any other one, and is continually gaining. 

“4, He is the great American Philologist, the most 
Jearned and devoted scholar in his special department, 
that the English language knows; and for this reason, 
other things being equal, he deserves the preference. 

“5. If we would have uniformity, we must adopt 
Webster, for he cannot be displaced; but others may 
be.” 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s 
Dictionaries, as of «ny other series in th s country. 

Atleast fowr-7ifths of all the School Books published 

in th's country own Webster as their standard, and of 
the remainder few acknowledge avy standard. 
. Nearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Union, or corresponditg officer, where such 
an one exists, has recommended Webster’s Dicitionary 
in the strongest terms. Among these are those ef 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Miss 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Cana 
President White, of Wabash Colles 
date of November 10, 1854, says :— 

“T think Webster’s worthy to superarce 
English Dictiona It will, [have ne 
almost universe his side of the Alleghauies. 

And similar opinions from the most eminent sources 
through the country are at hand. The State of New 













every other 
e used 



















Terms.—Reading, Writing, Orthography, Geogra- 
phy, History of the United States, Mental Arithmetic, 
Natural History, per term of 11 Bsus Se , 

Ancient Geography, Practical Arithmetic, History, 
(ancient and modern,) Grammar, Belles Letters, Phi- 
losophy, (natural,) Botany, \Algebra,..... 


New Lisbon uni 
Holland union 
College, Ohio uni 
Oxford union scho 
ion school, Plymo 
school, Perrysburgh 


school, Norwalk union school, New 
ool, New Richmond school, Oberlin 
rsity (at Athens,) Orwell academy, 
Piqua public schools, Putnam un- 
union school, Pomeroy union 
ion school, Piqua public schools, 













’ 
Davies’ Legendre, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Intellectual 
Philosophy, Logic, Butler’s Analogy, Paley’s Natural 
Theology, French and Latin,............... «+. 6,00 
Extras.—Pencilling, Perspective, Drawing from Na- 
ture, $3; Painting in Water Colors, Flowers, Fruit and 
Birds, $5; Pastel ‘Painting, $5; Painting in Crayons, 
black and white, $7; Landscapes in Water Colors, $8; 
Landscapes in Oil, $8; Incidental expenses, 25 cents. 
Piano Forte Music, per term of 11 weeks, with use of 
Instrument, $10. Organ Music, Thorough Bass and 
Musical Composition, $15. 
REFERENCES.—Rey. T. J. Ruger, Rev. Hiram Foote, 
and J. B. Doe, Esq. 
Janesville, Wis., March 19th, 1855. tet 
A Word to Teachers about Grammar. 
HE great demand for TOWER’S ELEMENTS OF 
GRAMMAR has obliged us to isgue several large 
editions in rapid succession, and gnother is now in 
press. It is no exaggeration to say that it is better adap- 
ted to the mind of the young pupii tan any other Pri- 
mary Grammar in use, and it is so for the reason that 
that it recognizes the fact that the ¢hild before he en- 
ters school has begun to make a gfammar of the lan- 
guage for himself, and merely wahts encouragement 
and guidance to accomplish his tdsk. ‘ Even the er- 
rors of children,” says the author “show how early 
they acquire a knowledge of its general structure.’”— 
The object of this little work is to furnish the child such 
guidance as he requires, and to make grammar an iu- 
tellectual exercise, without loading the memory with 
abstract terms which it is fare dese for the pupil to un- 








derstand. Its definitions are clear as erystal, and the 
sentences which are used for ifustration are perfectly 
simple and transparent, becauge they are intended for 
children, whose thoughts are simple, and whose minds 
are untrained to any severe exercise of the powers 
of discrimination, classification, or abstraction. 

Although so small, it is truly a philosophical Gram- 
mar, and it is exceedingly popular wherever it is known 
and used. 

To Teachers we wouldgay, “Get the Best!" Look 
at Tower’s Elements of Gfammar, and decide for your- 
self whether it will religve you of one of the burdens 
of the school room, andsslst and interest your schol- 
in a study which they are apt to think dry and use- 

ess. 

A copy of the work will be sent by mail, postage 
paid, on the receipt of 25 cents. 

DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 
Publishers, No. 60 John-st., New York. 

For sale by J. Sutherland, Janesville; J. A. Hall & 
Co.. Milwaukee; Howland & Adams, Racine ; and Weed 
& Eberhard, Madison. Tm3 
—————"Sfandard Class Books," 

FOR THE ADOPTION OF DISTRICT BOARDS OF EDUCATION AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 

HE following excellent School Books have recently 

been adopted) under the District School Law, by 





| more than ONE THOUSAND Boards of Education— 


ri, Michigan, lowa, | 
eighteen in ail.— | 
e, sudiana, under | 


York has placed 10,000 copies of Webster’s Unabridged | 


in as many of her public schools 

“There is an unanimity of opinion that Dr. Web- 
ster’s is the best Defining Dictionary im the E 
language.”—Horace MANN. 

“It is constantly cited and relied on in our courts of 
justice, in our legislative bodies and in pub! 
sions, as entirely conclusive.”—lHlon. Joun €. 

“The Eiymological pai t surpasses z inns 
been done for the Engiish language by : u 
borers in the same field.”—Grorce Bancrort. 

“J should grestly rejoice to see Dr. Webster's im- 
provements in Orthography universally adopted, as I 





English 

























; Fremont, Warren, Eaton, Urban 


} town, Batavia, Pi 
} field, McArthur, 8 


have no doubt they will be.”’—Prof. Epwaxbs, of Salem | 


Normal School. 

“In reference to the modifications of orth@pical no- 
tations, the critical judgment and refined taste of Pro- 
fessor Goodrich have left in his editions of Webster’s 
Dictionary little ground of objection in regard ta the 
peculiarities which proved the only drawback from the 
value of the origine] work.”—Prof. Russet, the Eioeu- 
tionist. 

“ Though in some instances not agreeing with the 
orthography and pronunciation which certain indisid- 
uals, cliques, and small commun:ties may at present 
follow, I saevertheless regard it as the Standard Dic- 
tionary for all deep and correct knowledge of the Eng- 
lish language. We use it as such in this institution.”-— 
M. Conant, Principal of Bridgewater State Normal 
School. 

{2 The attentien of the friends of popular educa- 
tion, committees, teachers and parents, is @olicited to 
the importance of perpetuating this purity and uni- 
formity of language. so effectually aided by the use of 
such a National Standard as Wessrer. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 











Beloit Colles ° 


HE WINTER TER} 
mence on Wednesday 
tinues thirteen weeks. 
sides tha regular College , & Preparatory De- 
partment, and a Normal an¥ English Dopartment, in 
which young men may be gi College, or qualified 













tution embraces, be- 





by a full and thorough English Edueation to become 
teachers, or to enter with minds well furnished and dis- 


ciplined upon any of the active employments of life. 
A commodious edifice has just been cepleted to pro- 
p rates. 


vide students with room and boardiat . 
The Tuition fee for the term is :— 
For the College Classes,........ 

Preparatory Department, 

Normal and English Department,.. 5. 
In the College Buildings, the expense for board, room 

and fuel, will come within $2 per week. 1tf 



















_, MRS. 8. FOORD, Principal. 
MISS E. A. ROGPR, Assistant Principal. 


HE FOURTH TERM ofthis Institution will com- 
mence May 9, 1855. Ti Seay is located in 
the City of Janesville, at the régidence of 8. Foorp, Jr 
on Jackson Street, three doors ®puth of the Methodist 
Charch, and although recently e&tablished, the liberal 
patronage it has already received, is proof sufiicient 
that it meets the wants of the community, : 
a Ruger, who has been long and favorably known 
to this community as a teacher, will be 5 siat : 
Mrs. Foord in aoe of the achoél, - he oe 
Board can be obtained in pleasant boarding-houses, 


or in private families, at a reasonable rate, 
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First, because of tleir unsurpassed merit ; Secon’, be- 
cause they are, also, the most economical to the learner. 
READING AND SPELLING, 

McGuffey’s Eclectia Pictorial Primer, Mc¢ 
lectic Spelling Book, MeGuife Ie i 
McGuffey’s Eclectic Second R 
tic Third Reader, McGuffey’s I 

















ans Young Ladics 
y’s Readers have been 
nthe following importa 
rd Schools of New York C 
is, Cincinnati, Dayton, Zanesville, 

Portsmouth, Marietta, Lanigaster, Piqua, Nev 
Vernon, Steubenville; Unton Schools of J 
Youngstown, Canton, Ashland, St. Clairsvil 
Gilead, Ather Cambridge, Putpam, Hi 
lronton, Gallipolis, Harmar, Ha 
anon, Xepia, London, Bellefoun 
ia, Troy, Ripley, New Rick 









Oxford, West I 
ty, New Philadelphia, New Lisbon, Cuyahoga F. 
Public Schools of Pomeroy, Wilmington, W: ir 
Springfield, Wooster, Carro!iton, Millersburg, Geo 
iketor eckson, West Union, W 
ite ; City Schools of 

















ya., Parkersbu 
Maysville, Ky. 
sides innumerz 
ies, Semin: and h wl kinds 
} hout the United States. Published by W. bB. 
SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. For sale by book-sellers 
generally. Sif 





cec, 
ble Union sct schools, 
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Class Books in Arithmetic. 
ARITHMETIC, Part First; Ray’s Arithmetic, 
cond; Ray’s Arithmetic, Part Third; Key 
s Arithmetic 





















s Algebra, Part Fi 


: ; Ray’s Al- 
ycond ; Key to Ray’s Algebra: 


gebra, Part S , Parts First 
and Second. 
AJHEMATICAL WORKS are now used as 
ig the Colleges; Se ri Academies, 
Tnien Schools, anc trict Schools in 
linois, lowa, Wisconsin, &c., and are 
more and more popular. They are 
ir Text-Books, wholly or in part, in 
rominent Schools: 
my, Akon union school, Antioch 
i y, Athens union school, Ames- 
unfive 





High Sch 
Ohio, Indi 


= 





used as the regi 
all the following 
Ashtabula aca 
college, Atwater s 
ville institute ly 

school, Baldwin insf{tute, BRoo 
union school, Buery§s uniob school, I 
ion school, Belmont inion school, Be 
Beverly college, Bainkric 


















sity, Aberdeen union 
i Bellevue 
taine un- 
ville institute, 
nion school, Batavia pub- 
lic schools, Cincinvat| p chools, Columbus public 
schools, Chillicothe p§bli¢é schools, Cleveland select 
schools, Cooper female Seminary, Cedarville academy, 
Chillicothe seminary, Q{nginnati select schools, Colum- 
biana schools, Congressjuhion school, Canfield schools, 
Canton union school, Chfrol!ton public schools, Cuy 
hoga union school, CamWridge union school, Coolvi 
seminary, Dayion publig@ schools, Delaware semi > 
Defiance union schoo}, Effria union school, Ecle in- 
st‘tue, Eaton union schog, Farmer’s college, Franklin 
college, Fredericktown ool, Fremont union sohool, 
Fredericksburgh schools mington academy, George- 
town instiiute, George schools, Gallipolis union 
school, Greenville schgols} Croveport union school, 
Grand river institute, fufion union school, Hudson 
seminary, Icidelberg] collpge, Hillsh: rough union 
school, Hopedale acadgmy,}Hudson grammar school, 
Hayesville i 
ton union schoo}, 
public schools, 









































, Jefferson do., Jackson 
Lancas 





a college, Miami u iver- 
sity, } Yon union Bchool, Mansfield public schools, 
Mount Union seminarg, Mila seminary, McConnels- 
ville school, Mitlersbufgh pubBe schools, Manchester 
schools. McArthur pul is, Marlb: rengh union 
school, Minerva union fchool, Muskingum cellege, Mon- 
roeville union school, Jlogadorg union seb: ol, Medina 
unjon school, Mt. Giledd union sthoo), Mt. Vernon pub- 
lie schools, Middlebur. ool, Marysville public 
schools, Marion union easant union schoo!, 
Mai ee City union school, New Hagerstown academy, 
New Richmond aeade y, Norwalk femate seminary, 
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Port th academy, Roland academy, Pomeroy select 
academy, Piketon public schools; Ravenna union 
school, Roscoe union séhool, Republic union school, 
Ripley union school, Rock Creek public schools, Ross- 
ville union school, Sandusky publi¢ schools, St. Clairs- 
ville seminary, Sarahsville public schools, Seneca coun- 
ty academy, Springfield publi¢ schools, Sharon college, 
Somerset public schools, St. \Yoseph’s college, Salem 
union school, Sidney semina' haw academy, Tal- 
madge public schools, Tarleton gnion school, Troy un- 
ion school, Tiffin public schools,/Teachers’ seminary, 
Kirtland; Urbana union school, Upper Sandusky pub- 
lic schools, Utica union school, Vénice union school, 
Wesleyan female college, Willoughby female seminary, 
Wooster public schools, Wooster Grove female semina- 
ry, Woodsfield union school, Washington (Guernsey 
ecunty) un on school, Wellsville,union s¢hoo!l, Wooster 
graded schools, Waynesburgh union schgol, West Lib- 
erty union school, Wilmington public schoels, Washing- 
ton public schools, Waterville union school, West Bed- 
ford academy, Waverly publi¢ schools, West Union 
public schools, Washington (Fayette county) union 
school, Wilmington public schoals, Xenia union school, 
Youngstown union school, Zanesville publié schools, 
and hundreds of others might be named, were it ne- 
cessary. Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. 
For sale by book-sellers, generally. bir 












Boardman, Gray & Co.’s Grand Action Piano- 
Fortes. 





HESE PIANO-FORTES have acquired a superior 
reputation throughout the United States, and are 
in almost every\section of the Union. 

The Dolce Campana Attachmeut is a new invention, 
secured by letters patent, both in the United States and 
England, and is the gr@at desideratum sought for to 
make a perfect piano-forte, and which object is fully 
attained by the Dolce Campana Attachment. 

The following, from emjnent artists show its estima- 
tion by the musical profession :—- 

\ Albany, June 15, 1849. 
Boardman & Gitys Gentlemen—1 think I 
; its ’mplidity of structure and easy 
0-forté, that it is the best attach- 
ment with which I am acquainted—enabling the pianist 
to obtain new, and almost ch i ffect 


in 






















OscH. 
nos during 







men:—It gives me muc pleasure to speak in 
r piano-fortes Which Nave been used by me 
imes during niy stay\in this country. I 
y reason to be satisfied with their qnality ana 
excellence of tone, and hope they will continue to re- 
ceive the patronage of the public, thdy so well deserve. 
I remain, gentlemen, \ 
Yours truly obliged, 
New York, 1859. \: 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PUBLIC PLY 
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i aur 
ne; for Schools, with 100 « 
. Eunice P. Cutter} Pric 
Large Outline §natom 
sett, three feet by two,) beaytifully colored and moun- 
ted, for Colleges, Academies and High Schools.— 
Price $10. | 

5. The same, coiored, byt nofmounted. Price $5. 

6. Cutter’s Distriet Scho! Outline Anat omiical Plates, 

i ‘ fully colored and mounted, for Gram- 

1001s. / Price 36. 
red, hut not mounted. Price $3. 
FQR EXAMINATION. 
fle copies will be sent by mail, 


cents. 
Plates, (10 ina 








C 
COPIE 
For examination, si 
postage paid by me, at following rates, payment in post 
office stamps, sent in ddvance:, 
Human and Comparative Anatomy, Pi 
and Hygiene, by Mgs. E. P. Cutter,, 
Anatomy, Physiolog, 
Cutter; M.D...... SS. SR 
First Book in Anatotay, Physiology 
by the same,.. 
Books for examination, and Books 
Plates for introduttion at reduced prices, supplied by 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, Mass.; Clark, Austin & Smith, 
New York; 8. Ey Adams, Lima, Allen Co., Ohio. 
Sold by Clark, Austin & Smith, New York,.and by Book- 
sellers generally} } 
The attention/of teachers is particularly invited to 
ape 





























E.P. Cutter’s Ziman and Com parative Anatomy, 
and Hygiene. The work is 
el to the use of District § 






logy htirely new, 
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naries, 

Cutter’s works have been recommended by the State 
Board of Edycation, in every State in the Union that 
has recommepded any work on that subject. \ 

{ ALVIN CUTTER. 
lif 





Warren, Mass., Jan. 1, 1855. 





Evidence of Excelience. 


UNEQUALED MERIT, COMBINED WITH CHEAPNESS, 
T is believed that nob t 
_ lic have met with suc’ 
those embraced in the Ecl 
only have nearly all the 1} 
the State, by their letters, 
ciation of their merits, aa 
in using them; but many ot ? 
struction isin the higher artments of Education, 
but who also earnestly labor fer the progress and wel- 
fare of the Common Schools} have united in this gener- 
al voice of approval. The following distinguished Ed- 
ucators have recommended/thenk; 
Rev. A. Mahan, late Présiden 
Rev. George E. Pierce, President 









ding practical te: 
nifested their high appre- 
ne satisfaction they feel 
rs, Whose sphere of in- 
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of Oberlin College; 
W. R. College; Rev. 








Prest. Smith, Marietta College; Rev.,John Covert, 

President Ohio Female College; Rev.’P. B Wilber, 

President Wesleyan Female College ; Rev. Dr. Bishop, 
Farmers College ; Rev. Randall Ross, President Bever- 
ly College; Rev. Joseph Gordon, President Albany 
University ; Rev. Samuel Finley, President Madison 
College; Rev. 8. A, Heyden, Decadent W. R. Eclectic 
Institute; Rev. James H. Fairchildy Professor in Ober- 
lin College; Rev. W, L. Harris, Professor in Ohio Wes- 
leyan University; Rev. BE. L. Magdon, author of “ Or- 
ators of the Revolution,” ‘“ Republican Christianity,” 
etc.; Rev. Prof. D. Howe Allen, of Lane Seminary ; 
Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher; Rev Dr. Thos. J. Briggs, 
late Prest. of Woodward College; Rev. Prof. Calvin 
E. Stowe ; Rev. B. F. Teft, late Prest. of Genesee Col- 
lege; Rev. Joseph M. Trimble, late Prof. in Augusta 
College; Rev. Chas. Elliott, Brof. of Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters in the Western University of Pa.;,Rev. 
Prof. I. W. Andrews, Marietta; College; Rev. Solomon 
Howard, Prest. Ohio Uni¥ers fy ; Rev. J. G. Blair, Qhio 
University ; Rev. J. Ff. Given, Principal Prep. Dep’t 
Ohio University. . 

FROM REV. PROFESSOR LARRABEF, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Indiana, 

McGvrrey’s Ec.ectic ReaDERs are well known to ed- 
ucators in all parts of the United States, as perhaps 
the best Class Books ever issued.—Prvfessor Larrabee. 

ARITEMETIC.—In this important branch, the works of 
many authors have been earefully examined, [by the 
Stute Roard of Education, and none found, all things 
considered, equal to Ray’s series, which embraces 
three books. 

Part First is a book of simple and easy lessons and 
tables for young children. 

Part Second is a very cemplete and thorough work 
on Menial Arithmetic, a branch of study too much neg-- 
lected in common schools. 

Part Third, devoted to Practical Arithmetic, is an 
excellent treatise, and well calculated to make puvils 
thorough arithmeticians. ' 

T 1est order of merit. Professor 
the author is a thorough mathe~ 
n, and a skillful and sue Ql instructor.— 
ssor Larrabee, \ 
Published by W. B. SMITH & CO., Cincinnati. For 
sale by beok-sellers, generally. Sif 














The National Series \f Standard School Books, 
ADAPTED.TO THE SCHOOLS OF WISCONSIN, 
NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS ef several of 
4% these works have lately beef published; which, 
with our late publications, enabl¢ us toe offer an en- 
tire set of Standard Books, for Union Sehool Districts 
and Townships, that may be regarded asa Modern, 
Uniform, and Permanent Ser thus rendering en- 
tirely unnecessary the frequ changes in school 
books, that have heretof re tm so perplexing, ex- 

y ichers and parents. 
approved text- 



























books in the v. 
SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION 
coniplet in teaching 
frequen negilectcd) de 
to appreciate Prices 
Dictutation Exercises, 
Martivs Orthoepist 
READING Booxs.—To wake Mp the mind, arrest and 
teach the student to read in ¢ al land uncon- 
strained manner, P 33 red by many 
of the best teachers. 
Lessons in Reading a1 
ther than rules, ar 
and the High Sc 
McJilton and Dr. 3 
the choisest 
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Poliok’s Course of Time 
History AND GHOGRAE 
of the Unitec u 
i »parable Cl 
Monteith’s Youth’s Manual 
lished) has bee 
of New York, Brook!) 
take the place of Smith 
raphy.) Itis adapted bi 
ate classes. A more ad 
prepared by Franeis McNally, td follow 
Manual,” will be published in Janu 

MATREMATICS.—-- sor Davie 
garded as the National Sist- 
text-Looks in mathematics 
Jessor Bartlett’: aorks) of t 
the United States,and als the colleges 
throughout the country. Duvies’ Arithinetics are the 
Joundation of the whole series, Weéavould expecially 
call your atiention to his Intellectual Arithmetic, just 
published, 

CnhamBers’ ELEMANTARY S 
not only intended for te 
school and family Libraries. 

PruLosopny, xONOMY, AND MytHoposy.—P, 
Philosophies are favorite books with all te 
huve used them. McIntyre’s Astronomy is a 
uable elementary treatise. Dwi Grecian 
mar Mythology is regarded the dest work on this inter- 
esting subject. 

Boox-KeepinG anv Penmansuir.—Fulton and East~ 
man’s Book-keeping isin ertensive uke, and their 
Copy-Books ant Chirographie Charts nest with very 
general favor. 

Tre Home Cycroperptas, or Lawrary oF Reserence.— 
These volumes are intended to comprise a comprehen- 
sive view of the whole circle of human knowledge: in 
other words, to form a general €'yclopedia, ina portable 
shape, for pophlar reference, family libraries, teachers? 
and school libraries, and the rider, 

(F" Teachers, school commissioners, and friends of 
education generally, wishing to know more about these 
books, will please address the pablish¢ 

1 A. 8. BARNES & ©0., Wo. 51 
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WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNAL, — 
A MONTHLY SERIAL, 
DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF POPULAR EDUCATION, 


GEO. 8. DODGE, JULIA A. VIERS, J. SUTHERLAND, 
EDITORS 


AND PRORIETORBS. 


One copy, per ye 
Six copies. .“...‘°. 
Get a tiely aan Ass adc Cntdasine svidplasiebiniesy od 
A limited number of Literary nents will be 
published in the Journar at the following rates :— . 
One column, one year, 
Ba, 6 St asise oo... 
One-fourth column, one yea 
Lesser advertisements, and for a shorter period, at 
proportionate rates. 
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